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ON THE AISLE 


_Tito Schipa, .master singer, re-) which he spun a Mozart or a Doni- 
turned to the opera house iast night| zetti_ phrase, the purity with whi 


on the crest of a wave of tenors, | ng Schub 

and about the only change worth//istry he gave to Pergolesi's “ Nina” 
noting was that at the end of thejon the heels of super rlatti, or 
performance he had the house lights ithe exuberance with which he 
turned up without singing “M’Ap-jtossed off the harlequin serenade 


Schipa recital otherwise orthodox in||\Neapolitan en And 
what he sang, how he sang it, and|/has sung “Il a tesoro” or 


light — and _ specific demands 
more. ‘time, I was not around to listen. 


Mr. Schipa could scarcely have) It was, as t 


board .proclaiming its virtues. For|ored accompaniments and beguile a 
while a slightly deeper shadow may/Schipa rest period with anything so 
have fallen during these five war- lengaging as the two Brazilian 
time years of absence jit was never|.dances of Darius Milhaud. 


Now Booking Season 1947-1948 _it_ was nev 
: a apparent in the gossamer ease with eo 
Concert + Opera + Radio _—— 
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Mozart Work in Premiere 
at Metropolitan Opera 


Abduction from Seraglio Suffers 
from Lack of Style — Steber and 
Kullman Lead Cast—Emil Cooper 
Conducts 


By Hersert F. Peyser 


A! long last Mozart’s Entfihrung aus dem 
Serail reached the Metropolitan on Nov. 
29. It arrived as The Abduction from the 
Seraglio, in an.English translation by Ruth and 
Thomas Martin, who had previously angli- 
cized The Magic Flute and Fidelio for the 
same theatre. It was mounted and costumed 
by Donald Oenslager, staged by Herbert Graf 
and conducted by Emil Cooper. A consider- 
able audience witnessed the representation and 
applauded amiably, if without heat. 

The Abduction has a history in America but 
one that differs from Figaro, Don Giovanni, 
The Magic Flute and even Cosi fan Tutte. 
Except for a possible German performance or 
two in remote days of the 19th Century it has 
been sponsored exclusively by small opera com- 
panies, conservatories and amateurs and then 
in more or less experimental fashion. Hence it 
has no established tradition in New York like 
Mozart’s other operatic masterpieces. The lack 
of such a tradition is one of the chief misfor- 
tunes of the current production. For, not to 
mince words and making all allowances for 
temporary flaws, the Abduction exhibited at 
the Metropolitan is a sorry disappointment. 


Nature of Piece Misconceived 


Granted that the size of the house is ex- 
cessive for Mozart’s first great opera, this 
question is of altogether secondary considera- 


tion. The Metropolitan is likewise too big. 


for Figaro, for Don Giovanni, for the Barber 
of Seville—indeed, for numerous other works 
which form the backbone of its repertory. 
That circumstance has not prevented admirable 
performances of them in the course of decades. 
Not the spaciousness of the place is to blame 
so much as a flagrant misconception of the 
real nature of the piece—an error further com- 
pounded by miscastings, vocal deficiencies and 
a prevailing absence of Mozartean style. 

The Metropolitan has treated the work not 
as the straightforward comedy (seasoned with 
18th Century notions of orientalism), which it 
is, but as a fantastic extravaganza, overloaded 
with an excess of gaudy bedizenment (some- 
times in questionablé taste) more suited to a 
Follies show or a spectacular revue than to 
The Abduction. Where Mozart and his libret- 
tist ask for four scenes in all—a place before 
Pasha Selim’s palace, a garden, another space 
fronting the palace and a great chamber in the 
same—the Metropolitan furnishes a succession 
of no less than ten. The procedure adopted to 
expedite the numerous scenic changes in Don 
Giovanni has been utilized here, though quite 
without such need. Curtains that mask wholly 
superfluous transformations of décor are con- 
tinually pulled back and forth with characters 
dodging in an out, sometimes to sing an aria or 
an ensemble close to the prompter’s box, some- 
times to finish in one setting a number they 
began in another. : 

Possibly the most disconcerting effect of the 
sort accompanies the performance of Con- 
stanze’s great air, Martern aller Arten. This 
page begins with a lengthy orchestral prelude, 
with instrumental solos after the manner of the 

(Continued on page 34) 
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BEFORE AND AFTER 
THE PREMIERE 
OF THE ABDUCTION 
FROM THE SERAGLIO 


Above, the cast with offi- 
cials back stage. From 
the left, Emil Cooper, 
Charles Kullman, Eleanor 
Steber, Edward Johnson, 
Dezso Ernster, Pierrette 
Alarie, John Carter, Her- 
bert Graf and Hugh 
Thompson. Right: A re- 
hearsal with the conduc- 
tor and stage manager 





N. Y. Times 





Federation Biennial to Hear Winners of Awards 


Twelve Young Artists, Former 
Award Recipients, to Appear at 
April Convention in Detroit 


"TWELVE winners of past Young Artists 
Auditions of the National Federal of Music 
Clubs will be presented in the daily programs 
planned for the 24th biennial convention of the 
organization to be held April 20 to 27, inclusive, 
in Detroit. A thirteenth young woman, who 
won numerous awards in District events but 
but went abroad to study before entering a 
national competition, will also be featured in 
the parade of Federation-made stars. This is 
the first time in its 49-year history that the 
Federation has brought its thousand-dollar 
award winners together en masse at a biennial. 

Featured among the artists who got their start 
towards fame with the winning of a federation 
award are three Metropolitan Opera artists, 
Margaret Harshaw and Martha Lipton, con- 
traltos, and Robert Weede, baritone. Miss Har- 
shaw and Mr. Weede will appear with Edward 
Kane, tenor, an earlier winner, and Paula 
Lenchner, soprano, who was the voice winner 
in 1945 and a winner in the recent Chicago 
Opera Auditions, in an opera quartet on Thurs- 
day, April 24. Miss Lipton will sing at the 
sacred concert April 20, which is a prelude. 


Other past winners who will figure in the 
concerts are Jacques Abram and Ida Krehm, 
co-winners of the 1937 piano award; Samuel 
Sorin and Eunice Podis, pianist winners in 1939 
and 1945 respectively; Eula Beal and Louise 
Lackland, contraltos co-winners of the vocal 
award in 1941, and Nan Merriman, mezzo 
soprano, voice winner in 1943, 

Ann Kullmer, conductor, who will appear on 
Youth Day, April 26, began her musical career 
with the Federation. In addition to its own art- 
ist winners, the Federation will present Ramon 
Vinay, Chilean tenor, recently selected by Ar- 
turo Toscanini to sing the title role in Otello at 
the opening of the new La Scala Opera House, 
and Raya Garbousova, as co-stars on Interna- 
tional Day; Arthur Whittemore and Jack 
Lowe, duo-pianists ; Joanna Harris, pianist, and 
Gizi Szanto, Detroit pianist, in an opening 
recital. A score or more of the federated 
choruses, the Wayne University Band, Orches- 
tra and Chorus, and the Detroit Symphony, 
Karl Krueger conducting, in a concert of 
American works. 

Youth Day will feature Sylvia Zaremba, 
pianist, and Robert Menga, who won the Edgar 
Stillman Kelley Junior Scholarship in 1946. 
Mrs. Guy Patterson Gannett of Portland, 
Maine, concluding six years of office as the 
Federation’s president, will preside. 
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New Work Played 
In Boston 


Guarnieri Latin - Ameri- 
can Symphony Given 
Initial Hearing Here 


Boston.—The newest of the new 
music to be heard here is a Latin- 
American Symphony by Camargo 
Guarnieri, who conducted its United 
States premiere at concerts of the 
Boston Symphony Nov. 29 and 30. 
Statistically this is the first Latin- 
American Symphony to be played by 
this orchestra; other music which has 

etrated here from south of the 

anama Canal has not been cast in 
the symphonic form. 

Considered one of the leading 
Brazilian composers, Camarga Guar- 
nieri is a clever orchestrator and a 
musician who has absorbed European 
technics of composition. His Sym- 
phony, composed in 1944 and dedicated 
to Serge Koussevitzky, won first prize 
in the Luiz Alberto Penteado de 
Rezonde contest for “the best modern 


symphony expressing the Brazilian 
sentiment.” 
Origin Hard to Place 


To these North American ears, the 
work sounds European, apart from a 
thumping, march-like section in the 
slow movement that suggests the 
jungle, or at least primitive life. All 
three movements make you wonder 
about the sources of Guarnieri’s 
technic; has he studied the scores of 
Hindemith, perhaps, and Ravel and 
Aaron Copland? The origin of his 
style is hard to spot. What is plain is 
that although he shares with most 
. modern composers a predilection for 
“pattern music”, Guarnieri is also a 
man who writes emotionally. He is 
adventurous with dissonant counter- 
point, prodigal of rhythm, and at the 
same time he is evidently a man with 
more than a little instinct (let alone 
training) for sound, forma! logic. 

The Symphony is probably too long, 
and it is thick here and there, a 
nonetheless arresting for all that. The 
remainder of this program consisted 








Metropolitan Shows Profit 
For Second Year 


HE Metropolitan Opera Associa- 
tion completed last season with a 
profit of $4,370, according to the an- 
nual Statement of Operations issued 
on Nov. 26. It was the second con- 
secutive season that the opera paid for 
itself. A successful post-season tour 
was responsible for the “slender” mar- 
= of success, according to Charles M. 
pofford, in the president’s report. 
The musical ses for the season 
amounted to $1,374,368. Almost half 
of this amount, $631,545, was paid to 
singing artists and conductors. The 
orchestra cost $438,124, the chorus 
$252,315, and ballet $52,383. Salaries 
for executives totalled $42,124. The 
total income was $2,627,582. The 
New York season, = ery pm ad 
per cent capacity, 
largest share, a total ‘al of < sri97 
= seven-week tour gained $679,771 
and the income from broadcasting was 
at 494. The Metropolitan Opera 
oe cig aaa $55,000 for the pro- 


sa “his ramet Mr. fford noted 
that the association reached the 
“peak of income on the basis of the 
traditional New York season and tour 
Cubbie an enna of Bag = though 
w as a matter o icy is t 
to be undesirable)”. Be suggested 
additional or new sources of sodadies, 
“extension of the tour, a possible ex- 
tended or supplementary season in or 
around New York, increase in radio 
and non-performance revenues.” 





te 
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of the Prelude to Mussorgsky’s 
Khovantschina and Scheherazade by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, done up ‘to the 
nines in orchestral virtuosity by Serge 
Koussevitzky. Cyrus DurcINn 


Opera Group Makes 
Boston. Debut 


Mozart’s Figaro Present- 
ed in English — Other 
Artists Appear 


Boston.—Boris Goldovsky, a ver- 
satile musician and an admirably fan- 
atic idolator of opera, has advanced 
the cause of the lyric art with his 
production in English of Mozart’s 
The Marriage of Figaro at Jordan 
Hall. These two performances are 
the first by the newly organized New 
England Opera Theatre, which is said 
to have financial backing sufficient for 
at least two seasons. 

Mr. Goldovsky’s aim is good sing- 
ing; fresh, modern staging on reason- 
able budget lines; a lively stage in 
which there is genuine acting; clear 
enunciation of the text, and appropri- 
ate orchestral support. He may 
said to have achieved all of these in 
“Figaro”, which though a modest pro- 
duction, is distinctive. 

Not once to my observation did a 
singer look appealingly at Mr. 
Goldovsky for a cue. That is real 
training! The title role was sung by 
Francis Barnard; with Margaret 
Goldovsky and Nancy Trickey alter- 
nating as Susanna; Robert Gay as 
Almaviva, Phyllis Curtin as the 
Countess, and Mildred Mueller as 
Cherubino. 

‘Aaron Richmond continues to be the 
center of gravi for recitals in 
Boston. His popular Celebrity Series 
has brought recently two superb 
sonata recitals by Busch and Serkin, 
at one of which they were joined by 
Willem Valkenier in the Horn Trio 
of Brahms, and the Boston debut of 
Alexander Uninsky, pianist of large 
technic and i tion. 

Alexander Schneider, violinist and 
Ralph Kirkpatrick, ‘harpsichordist, 
rovided an enjoyable evening of 
Bach, Mozart, Milhaud and Walter 
Piston, Bidu Sayao, offering an un- 
usually distinctive program, opened a 
new season of the fashionable Boston 
Morning Musicales at Hotel Statler. 

Cyrus DurciIn 


Wallenstein Opens 
Los Angeles Year 


More Than Half of Or- 
chestra Personnel New— 
Milstein Plays 


Los ANGELES.—Music begins here its 
winter season when the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic has its first concert. 
Alfred Wallenstein presented the new 
Philharmonic in the Auditorium Nov. 
14-15 and got a tumultuous welcome. 
More than half the players are new, 
with 18-year-old Bobby La Marchina 
from the NBC orchestra leading the 
Cellos. Concert-master David Frisina 
is in his 20’s and there is a new 
oboist, David Rizzo. from Kansas 
City who is in his early years and so 
on down the line. 

The program of the first pair be- 
gan with Fireworks by Handel- 
Harty. The symphony was Sibelius’ 
Second and it had a broad* sweep. 
Nathan Milstein played the Men- 
delssohn Violin Concerto for the sixth 
time here, but his audience gave him 
a deserved ovation for the perform- 
ance. The Pines of Rome by Respighi 
climbed up the famed hill of Mars 
and climbed down again in military 
order. 

The second pair, Nov. 21-22, was a 
stunning success characterised by Mr. 








CONDUCTORS WHO 


OPENED 





THE:+R SEASONS 








Alfred Wallenstein 


Wallenstein’s choice of contemporary 
works which his orchestra played with 
brilliance. The Shostakovich Ninth 
had a Western airing and the audi- 
ence liked it enormously. 

Byron Janis, pianist, essayed the 
Rachmaninoff Third Concerto and de- 
livered it with emotional warmth but 
no shape. He should try something 
simpler for a debut. The Ravel 
Daphnis et Chloe Suite carried off the 
honors for performance and Robert 
Ward's jazzy, clever Jubilation Over- 
ture started proceedings off with a 
youthful flourish. 

IsABEL Morse JONES 


Buffalo Orchestra 


Begins Concerts 


Steinberg Receives Ova- 
tion at Conclusion of 
Program 

Burrato, N. Y. — Concertgoers 
turned out in great force to welcome 
William Steinberg and the newly en- 
larged Buffalo Philharmonic in the 
first concert of the new season at 
Kleinhans Music Hall. 

The augmented strings, finely bal- 
anced woodwind section and capable 
brass sections were heard to advan- 
tage in the opening Outdoor Overture 
by Aaron Copland. Debussy’s The 
Afternoon of a Faun, which followed, 
was magnificently played. After inter- 
mission Mr. Steinberg conducted the 
Tchaikovsky Sixth S$mphony and 
Strauss’s Till Eulenspiegel. His inter- 
pretative powers were revealed in the 
Symphony and the Strauss music was 
also given a splendid performance. 
An ovation from the delighted audi- 
ence brought Mr. Steinberg to the 
platform many times at the conclusion 
of the concert. BENNO ROSENHEIMER 








Judge Dismisses 
Petrillo Charge 


Lea Act Held Unconsti- 
tutional — Prosecutor to 


Appeal 
Cuicaco. — The _ governmental 
charges of violating the Lea Act 


which were filed against James C. 
Petrillo, president of the A. F. of L. 
Federation of Musicians, were dis- 
missed on Dec. 2 by Federal Judge 
Walter J. La Buy who held the act 
unconstitutional. 

Petrillo was accused of violating 
the act by calling a strike on Chi- 
cago’s WAAF to support his demand 
that the station hire more members of 
his union than the broadcasters main- 
tained they “needed to perform actual 
services.” 

According to Judge La Buy, the 
Lea Act “violates the Fifth Amend- 
ment because of the indefiniteness and 
uncertainty in the definition of a 
criminal offense; violates the First 
Amendment by its restriction upon 
freedom of speech by peaceful picket- 


William Steinberg 


Saul Caston 


ing; violates the Fifth and Thirteenth 
Amendments by its restriction upon 
employment of labor, and violates the 
Fifth Amendment by an arbitrary 
classification as between employers 
and employees and as to other com- 
munications industries.” 

The United States prosecutor, J. 
Albert Woll, will appeal the ruling 
directly to the United States Supreme 
Court. 





Denver Inaugurates 


New Season 


Caston Leads Improved 
Orchestra—Eleanor Ste- 
ber Guest Soloist 


Denver.—The 13th season of the 
Denver Symphony, Saul Caston, 
musical director and conductor, 
opened on Oct. 9. The combination of 
Eleanor Steber and the first appear- 
ance of the rejuvenated orchestra 
proved an irresistible drawing card. 
Quite naturally first interest centered 
in the orchestra. There were many 
new faces, and the results show Mr. 
Caston has picked his personnel with 
great care. Among the new principals 
is Robert Gross, concertmaster and as- 
sistant conductor. 

Mr. Caston chose a program con- 
sisting of Prelude, Chorale and Fugue 
by Bach-Abert, Firebird Suite by 
Stravinsky, and Brahms’ First Sym- 
phony. The orchestra was at its best 
in the Firebird Suite although the 
whole program was splendidly done. 
Eleanor Steber sang L’Amero, Saro 
Costante from Il Re Pastore. by 
Mozart, Frau Fluth from The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, and Leise, Leise, 
Fromme Weise from Der Freischutz 
by Weber. She was received with 
marked enthusiasm. 

The second scheduled concert with 
Léon Fleisher as soloist was post- 
poned because of the terrific blizzard 
which tied up all activities in the city 
for three or four days. 

On Nov. 12 the program featured 
Carroll Glenn. Miss Glenn turned in 
an electrifying performance, and the 
orchestra gave a well-nigh perfect 
accompaniment. The orchestra pro- 
gram consisted of Prelude to Khovan- 
stchina by Mussorgsky, Sarabande by 
Debussy-Ravel, Tchaikovsky’s Italian 
Capriccio, Seven Romanian Folk 
Dances by Bartok, and The Swan of 
Tuonela by Sibelius. 

Nov. 19 Mr. Caston offered the 
first all-orchestra program of the sea- 
son. A capacity audience attended. 
The program opened with the Over- 
ture to Der Freischutz followed by an 
excellent performance of Beethoven’s 
Eighth Symphony. The orchestra 
arose to new heights in Brahms’ Sec- 
ond Symphony, the woodwinds being 
especially effective. 

The first Children’s Concert of the 
season was presented on Nov. 21. 
These programs are presented in co- 
operation with the Denver Public 
Schools. Some 3,500 children gave 
the orchestra an enthusiastic greeting 
and respective hearing. 

Joun C. KEnpDEL 
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Boris Godunoff Restored 
to Repertoire, Nov. 21 


The restoration of Mussorgsky’s 
marvelous score to the repertoire 
provided an evening of extremes: the 
longest cast, the tallest man in the 
company making his debut and some 
of the loudest orchestral playing on 
record. It also brought once more to 
light one of the most popular char- 
acterizations in our local lyric theater 
—Ezio Pinza’s now almost traditional 
portrayal of the Tsar Boris. Mr. Pinza 
has won a special crown for this 
portrait and will doubtless continue 
to wear it beyond our generation. 
Those who remember Russian produc- 
tions with nostalgia will never find 
quite the satisfaction they need in the 
Italianate investiture at the Metro- 
politan. Nevertheless, this is one 
spectacle, for the eye and ear, which 
is firmly set in the public’s affections. 

The wonderful web of tone which 
underlies the dramatic action is of 
prime importance in this work, and 
who conducts it and how makes most 
of the difference between aft indif- 
ferent production and one that comes 
entirely to life. To this reviewer, the 
spine-tingling quality, an inner tension 
which should grip the listener from 
the first bars, was entirely absent 


in Emil Cooper’s handling, and instead 
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there was a succession of dynamic 
contrasts, from soft and spineless to 
very loud and brassy. The orchestral 
tone even managed to submerge the 
entire chorus and several principals 
in the polonaise scene as at other 
moments even more important. Some 
may consider this authoritative “Rus- 
sian” conducting. We would sacrifice 
nationality for better musicianship. 
Curiously enough, the usually efficient 
chorus sang its heroic role quite 
raggedly, another cause for dissatisfac- 
tion. 

Already familiar and excellent were 
Nicola Moscona as Pimenn and Ales- 
sio De Paolis as Shuisky. Equally 
familiar but tending to clown even 
more than before the Kazan song, 
was Salvatore Baccaloni as Varlaam. 

New in important roles were Richard 
Tucker as Dimitri and Risé Stevens as 
Marina. The tenor proved vocally 
equal to the role’s demands and sang 
with authority and passion. He is 
required by the libretto to have red 
hair, but it seems hardly necessary to 
set it off with a cerise costume. Miss 
Stevens was entirely in command as 
the imperious princess, beautiful to 
look at and singing well for the most 
part only once in a while exaggerating 
lower tones to point up a dramatic 
exigency. 

Good “bit” parts were newly con- 
tributed by Martha Lipton as the 
Nurse, Claramae Turner as the Inn- 
keeper, Robert Merrill as Tchelkeloff 
and the six-foot-six Jerome Hines in 
his debut as the Sergeant of the 
border police. Anthony Marlow has 
the right voice for the Simpleton and 
acts the part touchingly. Less im- 
pressive were Ludovico Oliviero as 
Missail, Pierrette Alarie (substituting 
for Frances Greer) as Xenia, Irene 
Jordan as the Tsarevitch and Fran- 
cisco Valentino as Rangoni. Other 


TENSE MOMENTS 
IN BORIS 


"Glory to our Tsar, 
Boris!" (Ezio Pinza, 
right) 


"| curse thee, priest, 
blasphemer con- 
temptible! Go, leave 
my sight!" 
(Risé Stevens and 
Francesco Valentino, 
left) 


Oliviero, 


"We, Dimitri Ivano- 
vitch, by God's will 
Tsarevitch of Rus- 
sia. . . .” (Richard 
Tucker, left) 


"... of middle height 
... reddish hair... 
on the nose ... on 
the nose ... a wart 
(Salvatore 
Baccaloni, Lodovico 
Claramae 
Turner, Jerome Hines, 
right) 





Joel Berglund as Kurvenal, the role in 
which he returned 


small roles were taken by Hugh 
Thompson, Osie Hawkins, George 
Cehanovsky, Emery Darcy and Leslie 
Chabay. Dino Yannapoulos retained 
most of the preyious staging. Q. 


Svanholm Hailed in 
First Tristan, Nov. 20 


Within five days of his’ triumphant 
Siegfried, Set Svanholm returned to 
the Wagnerian tournament to win 
new glories as the Cornish knight in 
the season’s first performance of Tris- 
tan und Isolde on Nov. 20. Intelli- 
gence and consummate artistry were 
the keystones of his performance. He 
is not a big Tristan, either in physical 
stature or in voice. But he is a be- 
lievable Tristan—a man of dignity, of 
tenderness, of dramatic depth and 
passion. He is also a Tristan who 
respects the printed page and takes 
seriously both the poetic conceptions 





Dezso Ernster in his debut role, 
King Marke 


and the vocal line of Wagner’s music. 
The monumental! third act, with the 
inspired assistance of Joel Berglund 
as Kurvenal, was a joy to behold if 
for nothing else than its dramatic 
communication. The portrayed pain, 
the fevered hallucinations, the emo- 
tional surcharge became a_ living 
projection of the dying lover. The 
two previous acts, too, had their quota 
of vivid realizations and refinements 
—the bemusement with the sword 
just before the entrancement scene, 
for instance; the grace of movement 
and gesture in the company of Isolde 
in the love scene, and so on. Again, 
as in Siegfried, Mr. Svanholm was 
master of his vocal equipment. Into- 
nation was faultless; the notes were 
ever metrically distinguishable from 
each other, and the line moved 
rhythmically within the framework of 


(Continued on page 10) 

















Benjamin 
Franklin 
playing the 
armonica, 
or musical 
glasses, 
which he 
invented. 


By Rosert A. Gerson 


ENNSYLVANIA is generally understood to mean Penn’s Woods, 
just as Philadelphia is obviously translated City of Brotherly Love. 
Any particularly sylvan character, however, and all exceptional 
manifestations of fraternity disappeared early in the colonial period. 
At the beginning of the settlement of the Middle Atlantic section there 
were some disputes as to whose woods they were, long before Charles II 


blandly called them Pennsylvania. 


The 


Dutch and Swedes had both 


declared that their respective monarchs possessed these temperate and 
otherwise desirable wooded lands, contesting their claims of military 
clashes while ignoring the obvious ownership of several tribes of war- 


ring Indians. 


Philadelphia—fraternity—proved stronger and far more 


shrewd than the fratricidal methods practiced by Penn’s predecessors. 


Nevertheless, the fact remains 
that 1682 was not the true begin- 
ning of colonial settlement in Phila- 
delphia. The Swedes, who preceded 
the Friends of Penn by some 40 
years, were more interested in 
things musical than were the more 
numerous and favored Quakers who 
landed at Philadelphia in 1682. 
Also, during Pennsylvania’s early 
years the Swedish and English tra- 
ditions were enriched by the addi- 
tion of a large number of German 
settlers of various Pietist groups 
The German colonists who followed 
Penn, and the Swedish settlers who 
had preceded him, formed a strong 
combination of Germanic culture, 
which prospered and is still promi- 
nent in eastern and central Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The numerical strides made by 
the English colonists are also re- 
corded as remarkable in the his- 
tories of our colonial epoch. The 
greatness of the region’s early cul- 
ture arose from the two groups— 
German and English; and their two 
musical traditions have continued to 
the present day—sometimes notice- 
able in separate organizations, but 
more frequently merged into a dual 
musical heritage. 

The first 50 years (1685-1735) will 
be most easily understood if we con- 
sider the two streams of influence as 
‘the separate entities they were at the 
time. 

Little need be said concerning 
musical organizations in Philadelphia 
during any of the pre-Revolutionary 
years. With all the activity and enor- 
mous success of Penn’s Holy Experi- 
ment, which turned out to be Amer- 
ica’s first colony developed along the 
lines of mass production, the small 
amount of music traceable centered 
about the personalities of a few im- 
portant men. 

The difficulty in attempting to dis- 
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cuss the early Swedish and German 
music lies in the lack of first-hand 
information about the remote men 
who made the music of the Pennsyl- 
vania Germans an important part of 
religious music in Philadelphia. 
Jonas Auren is mentioned as the or- 
ganist of Old Swedes’ Church in 
1703. He had come to Philadelphia 
in 1697, and seems to have been 
typical of the earliest musicians in the 
new colony in that he made music 
a secondary vocation. Auren was a 
Swedish mystic, a Lutheran pastor, 
and a musician. 


Religious Music Emerges 


Justus Falckner was a German 
Lutheran pastor, a hymnologist, and 
a musician. He came from Schleswig 
in 1700 to join the Pietist group of 
Hermits of the Wissahickon. At the 
ordination of Falckner in 1703, we 
read of Jonas’ playing the organ at 
Old Swedes’ Church. 

Johannes Kelpius had led the 
Hermits of the Wissahickon from 
Germany to settle on a tract of land 
west of Germantown. He was the 
composer of the 19 hymns that com- 
prise the Kelpius hymnal (completed 
1708). Instrumental music flourished 
at Rocksborrow. for the hermits had 
brought with them an organ, viol, 
hautboy, trumpets, and kettledrums 
when they established their monastery. 
Other hermits composed words and 
music for hymns, among them Koster, 
Seelig, and—especially—Beissel. 

Conrad Beissel joined the hermits 
in 1720, shortly after the death of 
Kelpius. His work was far more 
voluminous and advanced than that of 
his predecessor, for he seems to have 
specjalized in music rather than mak- 
ing it a secondary interest. Beissel is 
known to have written a Treatise on 
the Voice, a Dissertation on Har- 
mony, a collection of Choral Songs, 
and at least 400 hymns. The Hermits 
of the Wissahickon migrated to 
Ephrata in 1735 under the leadership 
of Conrad Beissel. 

Passing mention should be made of 
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The Story of Music 


(4) Philadelphia 


the schoolmaster Christopher Dock, of 
Germantown. His book on Schul- 
interesting tech- 
niques in the teaching of music. 
Christopher Saur, an early printer in 
Germantown, published many collec- 


tions of music for the Lutheran, Men-, 


neonite, Sabbatarian, Moravian, and 
other German religious groups. Still 
another. Christopher, Dr. Christopher 
Witt, was an English physician who 
joined the Kelpius colony in 1704. 
Witt built an organ, moved it to Ger- 
mantown in 1708, and played upon it, 
and upon a set of virginals, until the 
time of his death—just before the 
Revolution. 

We can single out Dr. Witt as one 
of the few connections between the 


older music of the Germans and 
Swedes and the later stream of 
British musicians who dominated 


music in Philadelphia from about 
1770. The Moravians in© Béthlehem, 
Pa., were recognized as accomplished 
musicians by later men from England, 
such as Andrew Adgate and Benjamin 
Carr. An ex-Hermit of the Wis- 
sahickon, Ludovic Sprogel, sold Christ 
Church its first adequate organ in 
1728. David Tannenberg was prob- 
ably a Moravian from Bethlehem, and 
certainly the builder of the largest or- 
gan in America (in 1790), for Zion 
Lutheran Church in Philadelphia. 

The early colonial period seems to 
have witnessed a slowly growing 
toleration of music of the religious 
type and the most restrained secular 
forms. The Friends were tolerant, if 
hard to change; hence Episcopal and 
Catholic colonists were welcomed in 
Philadelphia, with their varying 
religious doctrines and their definitely 
set church music. 

One of the early musical records 
concerned the first mention of dancing 
lessons in a Philadelphia school 
(1728). The first music printed in the 
city was issued in 1729, when the 
Franklin Press put out a reprint of 
Watts’ Psalms of David. In 1730, 
Miss Ball, “lately arrived from Lon- 
don”, taught “singing, playing on the 
spinet, dancing, and all sorts of needle 
work.” Though Miss Ball has been 
regarded as Philadelphia’s first music 
teacher, there is some question con- 
cerning the fact, for the Pennslyvania 
Gazette in July of the same year ad- 
vertised Daniel Warner’s The Singing 
Master’s Guide to His Scholars as a 
publication of the Franklin Press. 
Daniel Warner could not declare him- 
self “lately arrived from London,” the 
great probability being that he was 
one of many humbler Philadelphia 
musicians who flourished long before 
their more publicized colleagues 
crossed from Europe. 

Two printers besides Franklin are 
known to have published music in 
those years. Saur, already mentioned, 
and Andrew Bradford published music 








An Apology 


N the third in this series of articles, 

published in the September issue 
and dealing with music in Boston, 
credit inadvertently was omitted for 
certain source material on Puritan and 
other early musical manifestations 
contained in the book, The Puritans 
and Music in England and New 
England, by Percy A. Scholes, well 
known British author and educator. 
Mr. Scholes’ book was published by 
the Oxford University Press in 1934. 








in 1739, and Isaiah Warner in 1742. 
These early musical collections con- 
sisted entirely of sacred music. 
Church music was certainly the 
favored form during Philadelphia’s 
first 50 years. Christ Church secured 
a sizable organ in 1728—about five 
years before the present structure was 
built. The Presbyterian Church had, 
traditionally, their precentor, who sat 
on a raised platform and lined out the 
hymns. A bass viol was added during 
the early colonial period to aid the 
singing, and before the Revolution a 
group of stringed instruments was 
employed in the First Presbyterian 





Francis Hopkinson, prominent 18th 


century American composer and 
author of the song, My Days Have 
Been So Wondrous Free 


Church. St. Joseph’s Catholic Church 
used organ accompaniment from about 
1748. The Moravians were noted for 
both instrumental and vocal music in 
their churches in Philadelphia. At 
least two Moravian congregations 
used organ and brass accompaniment 
in the early colonial period. 

Just as music of the earliest epoch 
in Philadelphia’s history was charac- 
terized by its overwhelmingly sacred 
nature, the period of the city’s gaudy 
burst into prominence was notable for 
the consistent rise of the secular and 
theatrical in its music. Such few evi- 
dences as can be traced of music other 
than the sacred in the first 50 years 
fit more logically into the later period. 

Philadelphia is a history-book city. 
Thus any account of music in Phila- 
delphia is apt to encounter consider- 
able difficulty in getting out of the 
past. When one weighs, honest 
weight, the significance of the city as 
a cultural center according to its past 
and present importance, the question 
arises, “Why should we hurry to dis- 
pose of the older glories in order to 
arrive at a duller discussion of the 
larger quantity of mediocrity of the 
present day?” 

The implication is not obvious; we 
do not mean that Philadelphia has 
gone backwards in its musical life. 
The crude efforts of colonial music in 
Pennsylvania were far inferior to the 
accomplishments of modern music in 
Philadelphia. Yet the early periods pro- 
duced artistic successes that were out- 
standing in the outposts of European 
civilization. Cultural leadership be- 
longed unquestionably to the Phila- 
delphia area during the Revolutionary 
period. Music and the other fine arts 
flourished there as nowhere else .in 
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in America 
The First of Two Articles Dealing with 


the Growth of Quaker City Musical 


Activities in the 18th and 19th Centuries 


America between the years 1750 and 
1800. 

Philadelphia was prominent, but 
what a small amount of absolute ex- 
cellence was required to stand out in 
artistic matters in 1750! Her prom- 
inence was decidedly a relative af- 
fair. To the Londoner Philadelphia 
in 1770 was merely a_ prosperous 
colonial center of the British empire, 
to the Bostonian she was a newly-rich 
extrovert, lavish in display, lucky 
enough to have been located in the 
middle of the colonies. But “Philadel- 
phia, at the time of the Revolution, 
was in size the second city of the 
British empire. London alone had a 
larger population.” (So says Van 
Wyck Brooks on p. 7 of The World 
of Washington Irving.) 

What had become of the sacred tone 
of music in and near Philadelphia 
since the year 1735? Had the early 
German and Quaker tradition disap- 
peared amid all this worldliness? Not 
at all; the Friends had become scan- 





Joseph Hopkinson, son of Francis, 


who wrote the words of Hail, 


Columbia 


dalously prosperous, and the Germans 
and’ Swedes exceedingly numerous. 
The Quakers had no music to inerease 
—or lose—but the German sects 
multiplied and their music flourished. 

Robert R. Drummond mentions no 
less than 22 printed editions of Ger- 
man hymn books issued in Philadel- 
phia (including Germantown) during 
the 18th century. In addition to these 
printings, there was a tremendous in- 
terest and effort among some of the 
German Pietists in the copying of 
both words and music of hymn col- 
lections. Dr. Drummond lists and de- 
scribes such collections in his book 
on Early German Music in Pennsyl- 
vania, 

Three men became active in music 
teaching it Philadelphia near the year 
1750. John Beals, a music master 
from London, advertised that he 
would teach “Violin, Hautboy, Ger- 
man Flute, Common Flute, and Dul- 
cimer by note,” at his house in Fourth 
Street (Pennsylvania Gazette, March 
21, 1749). Robert Coe declared in the 
same periodical, in January, 1753, that 
he, “conceiving himself capable of 
teaching the German Flute, thought 
proper to inform the Publick that he 
would attend to that purpose four 
nights in the week at his house.” 
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The Chestnut 
Street Theatre, 
scene of many 
important 
Philadelphia 
musical events 
in the late 
18th Century 











Still in the Pennsylvania Gazette in 
1753 Josiah Davenport advertised that 
he would give lessons in Psalmody. 
The chronicle grows crowded with 
names after 1760, ballad operas and 
musical concerts, teachers of music 
and of dancing becoming very numer- 
ous in the rapidly growing city. 

Among the earliest theatrical 
troupes to give musical performances 
in Philadelphia, there is frequent men- 
tion of the Kean-Murray company in 
1749, and the Old American Opera 
company, from 1754 until the Revolu- 
tion. The latter group, founded by 
Lewis Hallam, opened the Southwark 
Theatre (1766), reputed to have been 
the first American building to be 
given the title Opera House. Musical 
plays and ballad operas were evidently 
very popular among the less strict 
settlers in the Philadelphia section. 

The first public concert took place 
at the Assembly Room in Lodge Alley 
on January 25, 1757, “under the direc- 
tion of Mr. John Palma, to begin ex- 
actly at six o'clock.” Tickets were 
required for admittance; they were 
procurable at the London Coffee 
House, and cost one dollar. George 
Washington attended the second 
Philadelphia concert, his ledger for 
1757 showing the following entry: 
“Mar. 17th, By Mr. Palma’s Tickets 
52 s. 6... .” Oscar Sonneck, in quot- 
ing this entry, adds, “This was pre- 
sumably the first, though by no means 
the last, concert attended by George 
Washington.” (Early Concert Life in 
America, p. 65). In about 1764 the 
arrival of two musicians, the Scottish 
James Bremner; and the English 
Andrew Adgate, did much to awaken 





interest in more frequent and ambi- 
tious concert programs. 

wo less professional but more il- 
lustrious figures should be named in 
the Revolutionary period of Philadel- 


phia music. Benjamin Franklin’s in- 
terest in music was largely scientific. 
He improved the construction of the 
Armonica, or Musical Glasses, an in- 
strument that was popular from 1760 
to 1800 largely because of Franklin’s 
improvements in its facility and tone. 

Franklin expressed an _ interesting 
theory on the question of the composi- 
tion ‘of beautiful melodies. He de- 
clared that a melody with inherent 
harmonic basis, or even with arpeggio 
passages in it, is more agreeable than 
one which needs too much harmonic 
support from other voices or instru- 
ments. That idea is strikingly true 
when applied to great tunes that have 
lasted for long periods of time. 

The second noted amateur to con- 
tribute to the city’s music was Francis 
Hopkinson (1739-1791). The sanity 
and sincerity with which Philadel- 
phians appreciated the scholarly yet 
simple works by Hopkinson reflect 
credit on the musical taste of those 
times. His importance was recognized 
in his own time, and though slighted 
from .1800 to 1900, he is becoming in- 
creasingly known and appreciated to- 
day. 

The celebration in 1937 of the bi- 
centennial of his birth has done much 
to make his life and work known to 
musical public. Those who have 
studied the earliest music written in 
the United States have realized Hop- 
kinson’s worth for many years. His 
celebrated song, My Days Have been 








Long Lost Quartet by Ben Franklin 
To Be Performed in Philadelphia 


LONG- FORGOTTEN composi- 

tion, a quartet for strings by Ben- 
jamin Franklin which has lain in a 
Paris bookshop in a heap of neglected 
works, will soon have its first per- 
formance in Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Philip L. Scruggs, associate 
professor of French at Randolph- 
Macon Women’s. College in Lynch- 
burg, Va., revealed that during her 
summer stay in France, while brows- 
ing in a Paris bookshop, she was told 
by the proprietor, Odette Lieutier, of 
the existence of the work which had 
been found by Baron Guillaume De 
Van, a musicologist. Mrs. Scruggs 





suggested that it would be appropriate 
to have the first performance in Phila- 
delphia where Franklin spent the 
greater gart of his life and intellectual 
activity. 

Bessie Howard, an alumna of Ran- 
dolph-Macon and commentator for a 
Philadelphia radio station, suggested 
asking the Franklin Institute to make 
the arrangements, which have now 
been completed to that end. Although 
De Van is French and a baron by in- 
heritance, he was born in Memphis 
and his mother was a native of Rich- 
mond, Va. He is a graduate of Prince- 
ton University. 





so Wondrous Free, was composed in 
1759. It has become widely known 
as the first secular song by a native 
American composer. 

In the same year he composed the 
song With Pleasure Have I Spent My 
Days. A notebook of more than two 
hundred pages, containing the two 
songs mentioned above and at least 
three others by Hopkinson, is pre- 
served in the Library of Congress. 
This same musical Judge composed 
several sacred works, pieces for the 
harpsichord, and an Oratorial Enter- 
tainment, The Temple of Minerva. 
The final chorus of the last named 
composition introduced the phrase 
“Hail Columbia!” to our nation. 
Francis Hopkinson’s son, Joseph, 
wrote the stirring words of Hail 
Columbia to the tune of The Pres- 
ident’s March by Philip Phile. 

Hopkinson further improved the 
Armonica—to the delight of his close 
friend Franklin—and the harpsichord 
—with the encouragement of his other 
scientific friend Thomas Jefferson. 


Growth After Revolution 


In the years following the Revolu- 
tion there was a bewildering growth 
in complexity of the musical affairs in 
Philadelphia. Sacred and secular con- 
certs were numerous. Andrew Adgate 
seems to have been particularly active 
in the sacred field. Alexander 
Reinagle, who came to Philadelphia in 
1786, became the leading organizer of 
secular music from that year until 
1804. Reinagle, Henri Capron, Wil- 
liam Brown, and Alexander Juhan 
managed a set of subscription concerts 
in the 1786-7 season. Later Reinagle 
managed the City Concerts with J. C. 
Moller (1791), and with Moller and 
Capron (1792). Works by Haydn, 
Grétry, Bach, and Mozart appeared 
frequently on these programs. 

In 1792 Alexander. Reinagle and 


Thomas Wignell cooperated in the 
building of the New Theatre cn 
Chestnut Street. This remarkable 


edifice typified all that was lavish and 
large in the period of Philadelphia’s 
prominence as the national capital. 
Until 1855—just before the opening 
of the Academy of Music—the New 
Theatre, later called the Chestnut 
Street Theatre, was the home of most 
of the fine theatrical music in the city. 

Reinagle was a prolific composer of 
instrumental and vocal works in the 
secular field. A complete list, by date 
of production, of Alexander Reinagle’s 
compositions is contained in pages 
85-88 of Drummond’s Early German 
Music in Pennsylvania. 

Raynor Taylor, Benjamin Carr, 
Charles Schetky, and Charles Taws 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Musical Life of Ludwig. Liszt 


Akin to that of Famous Cousin 


Served as Musician in 
Turkish Court — Exist- 
ence Marked by Restless 
Wandering—Became Fa- 
mous in Russia 


By Ropert HERNRIED 


ONt* one cousin of the famous 
virtuoso and composer, Franz 
Liszt, has become known to the 
public. It was the famous professor 
of law, Eduard List, who spelled his 
name without a “z,” the sign of 
Hungarian nationality. And yet, 
Franz Liszt had another cousin who 
like himself was a pianist and as 
such, toured large districts of the 
European and Asiatic parts of Rus- 
sia. Not even the biographers of his 
famous cousin knew about him, 
though his life and career are very 
interesting for every student of 
music history and every admirer of 
his more famous cousin. 


Ludwig Peter Liszt was born in 
Elberfeld in the German Rhineland, 
in 1838. When he was about seven- 
teen years old, he graduated from 
High School and decided to become 
a doctor. At that time, the Vienna 
medical school was the most famous 
in Europe. Attracted by the oppor- 
tunity to study with the celebrated 
Vienna professors, he went to the 
Austrian capital and matriculated at 
the University as a student of medi- 
cine. 


Viennese Influence 


During the first two years of his 
studies, he became enchanted by 
Vierna’s musical life. He heard the 
finest concerts, attended excellent 
opera performances, and learned to 
love Viennese folk-music. Finally, his 
love for musical art overwhelmed him, 
and so, he matriculated at the famous 
Vienna Conservatory of the Society 
of Friends of Music, the later State 
Academy for Music and Mimic Art. 

Zealously he studied piano and or- 
gan playing as well as the theoretical 
subjects, secretly planning to become 
a conductor. His success as a student 
was so great that, when Abdul 
Hamid, the Sultan of Turkey, asked 
the Austrian government to send him 
a gifted young musician for his court, 
Liszt was chosen. With the recom- 


mendations of the Austrian govern- 


ment, he went to Constantinople (now 
Istanbul), the capital of Turkey. For 
two years he worked there as a pian- 
ist, conductor and music teacher, and 
there he married a young German 
girl from Stuttgart, Pauline Hoff- 
mann, During this period of his life, 
he became very fond of artistic piano 
playing, and finally decided ta become 
a concert pianist. 

Most energetically he pursued the 
new plan. From Constantinople, he 
undertook tours through the Cau- 
casian cities. In Tiflis he had such 
a success that people urged him to 
make his home there. He liked this 
offer but did not know how to secure 
the necessary meats to provide for a 
permanent residence. Then, high of- 
ficers of the Caucasian army who had 
attended his concerts invited him to 
take over the reorganization of the 
Russian-Caucasian military bands and, 
at the same time, to teach at the 
Cadets’ Institute. Liszt accepted and 
moved with his young wife to Tiflis. 

But like his famous cousin, he was 
not able to lead a quiet life. He 


‘toured Russia, and his piano recitals 


became the more famous, the more he 
introduced his audiences to the com- 


positions of Beethoven in whose 
works he_ specialized, Schumann, 
Chopin, and those of his _ cousin, 


Franz Liszt. After a successful con- 
cert in Moscow, two generals com- 
missioned him to move from Tiflis to 
Tashkent, the capital of the province 
Turkestan, in order to organize mili- 
tary music in the whole province, and 
to educate prospective band conduc- 
tors. 

He liked adventure, and so he ac- 
cepted the offer. Moving over a vast 
distance was no easy task at that ‘time. 
He had to go with his wife and their 
two little daughters with a camel 
caravan. But he managed and settled 
in Tashkent where he soon became 
the leading musician of the whole prov- 
ince. Not only the substantial Ger- 
man colony but also the highest state 
officials, and even an imperial prince, 
favored him as an organizer, music 
teacher, pianist and organist. 

The time came, when here, too, his 
main task, the reorganization of the 
military bands, was completed. Be- 
cause of his fame in Russia he re- 
ceived many offers. Though the size 
of his family had grown by the birth 
of several children, he moved first to 
the city of Merkj in Transcaucasia, 
then to Baku, the oil center, and 
finally to Simbirsk. 

The first of these journeys was 
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SOPRANO 
HONORED 


Marjorie Lawrence 
receives chrysanthe- 
mums at the hands 
of a page after her 
recital at the Royal 
Opera ouse, 
Covent Garden. 
Miss Lawrence was 
also decorated with 
the French Legion 
of Honor at a bene- 
fit concert in Paris. 
Before returning to 


Amneris at the Paris 

Opera and give 

Christmas concerts in 

Germany for Allied 
troops 
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America she will sing - 


rather adventurous. His family, the 
household goods and his grand concert 
piano had to be transported on car- 
riages. To cross a river, the carriages 
were loaded on a boat which, how- 
ever, capsized in the middle of the 
river. All the passengers, the furni- 
ture, the grand piano—everything slid 
into the water, but all were saved, for 
the water was shallow. Even the 
grand piano was brought to land, and 
Liszt who was also an outstanding 
piano tuner, repaired the valuable in- 
strument. 


After the family had overcome the 
consequences of this accident, the 
caravan continued its journey. They 
entered the empire of the Khan of 
Tchardui. Here, for the first time, 
the travelers saw the overwhelming 
splendors of oriental wealth and 
ostentation. As guests, they were 
highly honored and given precious 
gifts. Continuing their journey they 
traveled, now through a fertile land 
on the shore of a large river, now 
through endless, sandy deserts, until 
finally, they reached their destination, 
Merkj. 

One night, a few months after they 
were settled, an earthquake shook the 
town. Liszt’s house also started shak- 
ing, and the whole family fled into the 
open air. But there, they missed the 
youngest daughter, and just when they 
wanted to return, the house collapsed. 
Everybody thought that the child was 
dead. None the less, they started dig- 
ging, and after several hours, they 
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tound the child miraculously unhurt 
in her little bed. There it lay in the 
midst of broken rafters which had 
protected the corner of the room 
where the child’s bed stood. 

Ludwig Peter Liszt reached the 
climax of his career when he suc- 
ceeded in establishing a conservatory 
in Baku. Mere he developed an ac- 
tivity rich in blessing, although he 
never stopped being a virtuoso. In 
Baku and on many tours through 
Siberia and the European part of Rus- 
sia he scored successes as a pianist. 
His restlessness, however, did not let 
him stay too long in one place. 
Though no longer young, he moved 
to Simbirsk, where he held the posi- 
tions of music instructor at the 
Cadets’ Institute and organist at the 
German Lutheran Church. 


Once, when the pastorate at that 
church was vacant, he dared, enabled 
by his thorough knowledge of the 
Bible, to temporarily take over the 
duties of the pastor. Even at the ad- 
vanced age of 74 years, he still toured 
the country. Far from his home and 
his family, death overtook him. He 
succumbed to a stroke. 

Though the life of the “Russian 
Liszt” was quite different from that 
of Franz Liszt, both cousins had two 
traits in common. Both shunned a 
quiet life, showing a_ restlessness 
which drove them from one place to 
another; and in their advanced age, 
both felt the urge towards religion 
to the extent of becoming priests. 


Various Conductors Direct 


Brazilian Symphony Orchestra 


Bids Held for Conces- 
sion of Municipal Thea- 
tre — Ballet Season Is 
Concluded 


By Lisa M. Peppercorn 


RIO DE JANEIRO 
BID for a three-year concession 
of the Municipal Theatre was 
held on Nov. 8 at the Secretary of 
Education and Culture when three 
parties handed in proposals: the 
Brazilian Symphony, Nicolino Vig- 
giani, and the Brazilian Artistic 
Society which, during the past season, 
was in charge of the opera and ballet 
season. 

Although the final result is not yet 
known, it is believed that the Brazil- 
ian Artistic Society will again or- 
ganize the opera and ballet perform- 
ances. As to the concert organization, 
nothing is as yet known, although 
some are of the opinion that the 
Brazilian Symphony will again be in 
charge of this section of Rio de 
Janeiro’s musical life. Sometime be- 
fore Christmas the announcement will 
be made, after which arrangements 
for the coming season, including the 
engagement of artists will begin. 

During Eugen Szenkar’s absence in 
Buenos Aires, where he led the Colon 
Orchestra in four concerts, the Brazil- 
ian Symphony was in charge of vari- 
ous conductors. Jose Siqueira, pres- 
ident of the orchestra, conducted the 
pairs of subscription concerts at which 
Bernardo Segall played Liszt's first 
Piano Concerto. He likewise led one 
Youth and one popular Sunday morn- 
ing concert given at the Cinema Rex 
at which Brahms’ Fourth and the 
Suite Nordestina of Siqueira were 
heard, as well as Henry Siegl, con- 
certmaster, in the Wieniawski Violin 
Concerto. 

The Brazilian composer-conductor, 
Francisco Mignone, interpreted works 
by Beethoven, Albeniz, Rossini and 
one of his own compositions. Yet 
another orchestral concert at popular 
prices was given by Hugo Marini, a 
Cuban conductor who offered Dvo- 
rak’s New World Sympohny, Liszt’s 
Second Rhapsody, a composition by 


the Brazilian Francisco Brage, and in 
Grieg’s Piano Concerto he had the 
collaboration of the Brazilian pianist, 
Wilma Graca. 

One of the education concerts given 
by the Orchestra of the Municipal 
Theatre was led by Carlos Estrada 
from Montevideo who presented a 
pleasant program consisting of Beet- 
hoven’s Jena Symphony, the Brazil- 
ian composer Radames Gnatelli’s sec- 
ond Piano Concerto, interpreted by 
Nise Obino; Debussy’s Afternoon of a 
Faun and Dukas’s L’Apprenti Sorcier. 


A popular organization arranged a 
performance of Shostakovich’s Sevy- 
enth Symphony, conducted by Fran- 
cisco Mignone and played by the 
Brazilian Symphony, which was heard 
by a large audience at the stadium of 
the Fluminense Football Club. It is 
doubtful if requests that this work be 
included in one of the regular con- 
certs of the Brazilian Symphony will 
be honored, as the orchestra plans a 
tour of five northern Brazilian cities 
in December. The concerts will be 
led partly by Mr. Szenkar and partly 
by Jose Siqueira. 

The ballet boom was still going 
strong during the past month. After 
a Spanish group had left, an ensemble 
of five dancers Les Etoiles de l’Opera 
de Paris gave a series of perform- 
ances. The group includes Serge 
Peretti, Marianne Ivanoff, Roger 
Fenonjois, Daniel Sellier and Lolita 
Parent. Technically, the dancers are 
of an exceptionally high standard. 

Costumes and interpretation were 
outstanding and different from what 
we had seen for a long time in this 
city. There was much of the refine- 
ment and culture in their dancing of 
the type we were used to in prewar 
days in Europe and which not even 
the Ballet Russe was able to retain. 

Ending the season, a few recitals 
took place during November. Eliane 
Richepin, French pianist, played for 
the members of the Cultura Artistica 
at the Municipal Theatre and the 
violinist Jeanne Gautier performed 
likewise for the same organization. 
Noemi Bittencourt finished the con- 
cert series arranged by the Cultural 
Department of the Brazilian Press 
Association. 
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Dear Musical America: 


Sir Thomas Beecham’s remark 
about women musicians in Ameri- 
can symphony orchestras that, “If 
the ladies are ill-favored, the men 
do not want to play next to them, 
and if they are well-favored, they 
can’t,” has provoked a tempest in 
the melting pot. 

Foremost in defense of the ladies 
is Hans Kindler, conductor of the 
National Symphony, who remarked 
that “Sir Thomas’ jibe, though 
funny is also slightly unfair, and as 
far as American orchestras are con- 
cerned, quite untrue”. 

Mr. Kindler’s championship of 
the women brought him a telegram 
from the Women’s Committee Mu- 
sician’s Union of New York Local 
802, which read, in part: “Cheers 
and many thanks for your fair and 
open-minded statement on behalf of 
women musicians. . . . It brings 
hope to thousands that such nar- 
row, arrogant injustice as Sir 
Thomas Beecham’s becomes this 
Britisher’s exclusive privilege”. 

Mr. Kindler, in his statement, of- 
fered a concrete example of the 
effect of women in symphony or- 
chestras upon him. “In my own 
orchestra we had a splendid second 
trombone player by the name of 
Dorothy Ziegler, from the Eastman 
School of Music. She was taken as 
first trombone by the St. Louis 
Symphony, and is now its valuable 
leading’ trombonist. From that mo- 
ment on I have become extremely 


leary !” 
+ * 


“Neither snow nor rain nor heat 
nor gloom of night stays these 
couriers from the swift completion 
of their appointed rounds”. (Hero- 
dotus.) Lines inscribed on the 
facade of the Post Office Building 
on Eighth Avenue. 

Part of the above famous quota- 
tion applies to Lauritz Melchior and 
the orchestra he carried with him 
on his concert tour of the North- 
west in two chartered Flying Tiger 
planes. On Nov. 22 in Vancouver 
half of the orchestra was unable to 
take off in a sleet storm for Seattle. 
With the orchestra thus divided, 
half in one plane with Otto Seyfert, 
the conductor, and the other half 
with Melchior in the other DC-3, it 
was the tenor’s ship that got away 
to a flying start. Arriving in Seat- 
tle at 8:25 p.m., five minutes before 
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concert time, and with the conduc- 
tor and the other balance of the en- 
semble still enroute, Melchior asked 
the indulgence of the audience and 
suggested that he conduct and sing 
at the same time. Everyone ap- 
plauded, Melchior conducted and 
sang, half of the orchestra played, 
and the audience loved it wholly. 

The Melchior entourage met 
blinding snowstorms for their entire 
10 days in the Northwest. At their 
first stop, Eugene, Ore., the orches- 
tra never did get through by their 
chartered planes, and the engage- 
ment was postponed until eight days 
later when, on Nov. 24, Melchior 
sang before 7,000 people, the larg- 
est audience ever assembled in the 
Eugene Auditorium. 


At Portland the weather was 
clear and uneventful, but at Spo- 
kane, the next stop, the city was 
snowed in and the Melchior planes 
were late, but a police escort 
brought the party to the hall in time 
for the concert which was sold out 
for five days in advance. From 
Spokane to Vancouver, B. C., the 
Flying Tigers encountered what to 
their pilots was the worst blizzard 
they had ever seen. The second 
DC-3 had had a _ small - landing 
wheel accident at Spokane, and so 
was late in taking off. Here Mel- 
chior entertained the assembled con- 
certgoers.for an hour and a half be- 
fore the second half of the orchestra 
arrived, and then the late musicians 
went immediately to their chairs and 
played the concert in their sweaters, 
having no time to change clothes. 

uw co * 


Many conductors have a disposi- 
tion to dance on the podium, as you 
may know if you've ever seen 
Beecham, Bernstein, Mitropoulos 
and Kurtz. Efrem Kurtz caught the 
infection from watching the ballet 
performances over which he pre- 
sided; the others gyrate naturally. 
But it was left to Izler Solomon, 
conductor of the Columbus Philhar- 
monic, to drag Terpsichore off the 
podium and onto the dance floor 
where she belongs. 


The first Pop concert of the 
Columbus Philharmonic was held 


on Nov. 9. The series is designed 
to appeal to the younger element as 
well as music-lovers of a more 
staid disposition. From 8 to 9:30 
the Philharmonic holds the stage 
and from 9:30 to midnight, a dance 
band of 10 pieces plays. 


This particular first-night audi- 
ence was composed, therefore, of 
teen-agers, young college people 
and family groups with youngsters 
from 11 to 14 years of age. The 
center, lower floor sections of seats 
were removed to provide dance 
space and a hot dog and soft drink 
stand were installed in the south- 
west corner of the auditorium. 
Throughout the concert the audi- 
ence fairly lifted the roof by its 
voluble and vocal appreciation of 
the Dvorak New World Symphony, 
Grieg Concerto and other works. 
Then the dance band supplanted the 
symphony and began to play, but as 
it often happens, the open space of 
dance floor looked bare and formid- 
able and no one was willing to step 
out and begin the beguine. Then 
out from the sidelines, where every- 
one was waiting for everyone else 
to begin, glided a couple who proved 
to be more than proficient in weav- 
ing the most intricate dance pat- 
terns. 

The crowd looked, looked again 
and then burst into a roar of ap- 
plause. The dancers were Mr. and 
Mrs. Solomon. 

Mr. Solomon smiled encourag- 
ingly, beckoned to the crowd and 
in no time the floor was crowded 
and the entertainment by Solomons 
soli was over. 

* * * 


If you saw the enchanting per- 
formance of Strauss’ Ariadne at the 
City Center—and I’m sure you 
went several times—you may have 
noticed the gentleman who sits in 
the stage box at the right and flirts 
and drinks with Zerbinetta in the 
“opera within an opera” portion. 
Both times I saw it I remarked on 
the charm of this bit of business and 
thought the fellow deserved a word 
for his ease of manner, his obvious 
delight in the proceedings and his 
nice smile. So I found out who he 
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“He gets those unusual low notes by drawing the bow across his nose’ 


is: Lawrence Harwood, a baritone 
in the chorus. This episode is just 
one of the clever touches which 
marked so many of the C. C.’s pro- 
ductions—witness also the shad- 
owy dancers in the ballroom scene 
in Eugene Onegin. 
ee oe 

It’s all one—world. 

In Buenos Aires last August, 
Eugene Ormandy, conductor of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, arrived 
early for rehearsal with the local 
symphony in the Teatro Gran Rex. 
On his way to the green room he 
heard a sumptuous soprano singing 
an operatic aria in Italian from the 
stage. He sought out a vantage 
point in the wings and watched the 
dark-skinned woman intently as she 
continued rehearsing with her ac- 
companist. 

When she paused the conductor 
rushed onto the stage and stam- 
mered in Spanish: “But this is a 
magnificent voice. You must let me 
take you back to the United States. 
I will present you in Philadelphia 
as my discovery. You will have a 
great career. Where do you come 
trom? Can you speak English? 
What is your name?” 

The Negro artist smiled and 
quietly replied in perfect English, 
“My name is Ellabelle Davis and I 
come from New Rochelle, New 
York”. 

Postlude: Miss Davis appeared 
as soloist with the Philadelphia en- 
semble for the first time on Nov. 22 
and 23. 


* * * 


Edward H. Marsh, manager of 
the Wagner Concérts Course in 
Springfield, Mass., had no place in 
which to advertise, make announce- 
ments or let off the steam of pub- 
licity. He was deprived of the man- 
ager’s normal safety valve by a 
newspaper strike that banished all 
local papers throughout the month 
of October. A concert manager 
without.a newspaper is like an opera 
company without a hall, radio with- 
out a plug, or a politician without a 
platform. So Mr. Marsh published 
his own, a single-sheet broadside 
entitled Wagner Concert News, 
Vol. 1, Number 1, Emergency Edi- 
tion. Now he has realized every 
concert manager’s dream and man- 
aging editor’s nightmare—a news- 
paper that prints nothing but pub- 
licity and that, only his own. 

e ere 

Do you remember seeing on this 
page last summer a very funny 
drawing by Les Allen, showing the 
National Symphony’s Watergate 
barge sinking into the Potomac with 
all on board? The story was that 
Manager J. P. Hayes, himself an 
ex-Navy man, found the barge un- 
seaworthy. Now the situatfon is 
saved, according to Mr. Hayes. 
After due consideration, both of the 
morale and life-saving values im- 
plicit in the replacement of the 
barge, the Department of the In- 
terior budget has been tapped by 
the National Capital Parks Service 
for $75,000, half of the sum needed. 
(Presumably the other half won’t 
be difficult to come by—at least Mr. 
Hayes thought not.) From war sur- 
plus stocks, a Navy steel barge was 
to be sought and readied for the 
1947 season. I’ll watch develop- 
ments with interest, promises your 
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OPERA 


(Continued from page 5) 


the whole score and as an integral 
part of it. 

Helen Traubel proved herself a 
worthy colleague of the noble knight. 
Miss Traubel’s Isolde is no new story, 
still it must be recorded that she grows, 
from season to season, in this her 
greatest role. She is achieving a new 
ease and flexibility in her interpreta- 
tion, both dramatically and vocally. 
There are nuances in the voice, in- 
flections and shadings of careful re- 
finement, which were not there before. 
The first act remains her best, and, 
with its tragic splendor, its dignity, 
its sweep of line, it is a very good best 
indeed. 

Dezso Ernster, making his debut 
as King Marke, displayed some nerv- 
ousness at first which disturbed the 
focus of his voice. But it was a deep, 
rich organ and complemented well its 
possessor’s impressive figure and 
truly regal demeanor. Mr. Ernster 
should prove a valuable addition to 
the bass department. Margaret Har- 
shaw’s Brangaene was a creature of 
variable quality and rather ambiguous 
definition. John Garris, as the shep- 
herd and the voice of the sailor; 
Emery Darcy, as Melot, and Gerhard 
Pechner, as the Steersman, rounded 
out the cast. 

A brief but enthusiastic word must 
be said for the grandeur and dynamic 
verve achieved by the conductor,, 
Fritz Busch. Through him was real- 
ized a rapport and sense of integration 
between stage and pit that is so un- 
common at the Metropolitan as to be 
unique. And Dino Yannapoulos is to 
be congratulated upon some sensible 
and eminently artistic changes in the 
stage direction, notably in the last act. 

R. 





Aida, Nov. 18 

After an absence of a_ season, 
Verdi’s Aida returned to parade its 
grand heroics and gilded splendor on 
the boards of the Metropolitan on 
Nov. 18. It was substantially the 
same show as it was a year or so 
ago as regards scenery and staging. 
The only novel features of the evening 
were new costumes for priests, danc- 
ing girl’ and certain ladies of the 
chorus and three singers appearing in 
principal roles for the first time. 

These were Blanche Thebom, sing- 
ing Amneris; Ramon Vinay, Ra- 
dames, and Philip Kinsman, The 
King. Miss Thebom, beautifully cos- 

was an eye-filling Egyptian 
Princess. She sang brilliantly, albeit 
without the full measure of warmth 
and opulence the role demands. There 
was a commendable economy in her 
acting and stage movements which 
were sharp, incisive and pointed. 

Mr. Vinay sang with dignity and 
authority, appearing at his best in 
the final act of the opera. He reaped 
the usual salvos of applause for his 
Celeste Aida and is to be commended 





J Al Jerezza 
Ramon Vinay as Radames 
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Alton Taube 
Mario Berini with Louis Fourestiere, 


discussing the tenor's last-minute 


debut in Faust 


particularly for following Verdi's 
directions and singing the final B Flat 
of the aria pianissimo as is indicated 
in the score rather than bellowing it 
forte as many tenors like to do. Mr. 
Kinsman was properly impressive as 
The King, and displayed first rate 
musicianship in the small part. 

Zinka Milanov and Leonard War- 
ren appeared as Aida and Amonasro, 
roles in which they are well known. 
It hardly need be said that their per- 
formances were by far the most satis- 
fying of the evening, musically and 
stylistically. 

The remainder of the competent cast 
included Nicola Moscona as Ramfis, 


Lodovico Oliviero as A Messenger 
and Thelma Votipka, A Priestess. 
Cesare Sodero conducted. Stage di- 


rection was managed by Désiré De- 
frére. The new, rather flashy ballets 
were designed by Boris Romanoff. 


Otello, Nov. 22 


Verdi’s masterpiece had its second 
performance of the season on Nov. 22 
with Torsten Ralf as Otello, Leonard 
Warren as Iago, Stella Roman as 
Desdemona, Martha Lipton as Emilia 
and Alessio De Paolis, Anthony Mar- 
lowe, Nicola Moscona, William Har- 
grave and Philip Kinsman in the other 
roles. Fritz Busch was again the con- 
ductor. During the first two acts, Mr. 
Busch’s somewhat rigid treatment of 
the score and the ineffectual singing 
of the chorus kept the emotional level 
of the performance at a moderate 
mark. But the last two acts picked up 
in dramatic force, and the climax of 
the opera was, as it should be, the 
poignant last scene. Mr. Ralf brought 
tragic dignity to the ‘role and Miss 
Roman was a vocally telling, if flot 
exactly ethereal, Desdemona. Ss. 


Lakmé, Nov. 23 

The second performance of the re- 
studied Lakmé by Delibes took place 
on the afternoon of Noy. 23, with the 
same cast as had appeared in it on 
the opening night. It would seem 
that relieved of the tense anxiety be- 
gotten of the glamorous circumstances 
attending the season’s inaugural, the 
principals who had suffered most from 
nervousness on the previous occasion 
were in better form to do themselves 
complete justice, and so it must be 
recorded that while there was an 
occasional bit of experimenting with 
the pitch there was generally reas- 
suring spirit of mastery of the situa- 
tion, under the vital and stimulating 
baton of Louis Fourestier. 

Lily Pons was in exceptionally good 
voice and treated her audience to such 
an opulent outpouring of beautiful 
tone in the Bell Song that there was 
special warmth in the inevitable ova- 
tion that followed it. Martial Singher, 
the Frederic, was also in particularly 
good vocal form and Raoul Jobin, as 


Gerald, sang with dramatic eloquence 
tempered by due artistic continence. 
Giacomo Vaghi was again a vocally 
impressive Nilakantha, Irene Jordan 
was the Mallika, John Carter sang 
Hadji, and Marita Farell, Maxine 
Stellman and Thelma Votipka were 
the stylized distaff members of the 
English group. CR 


Nozze di Figaro, Nov. 25 


Bidu Sayao returned as a bewitching 
Susanna and Jarmila Novotna as a 
charming-looking Cherubino to the 
second Nozze di Figaro in a cast that 
was otherwise the same as at the first 
presentation. The applause was heavy 
and long for this favorite production 
and for each individual principal : Ezio 
Pinza as Figaro, Eleanor Steber as 
the Countess, John Brownlee as the 
Count, Salvatore Baccaloni as Bartolo 
and Herta Glaz as Marcellina. Fritz 
Busch conducted with sparkling mast- 
ery. Q. 


Lucia di Lammermoor, Nov. 27 


An ovation which lasted for three 
minutes and which included six cur- 
tain calls was Lily Pons’ reward for 
her deft and effective coloratura ef- 
forts in the Mad Scene from Do- 
nizetti’s Lucia di Lammermoor, pre- 
sented at the Metropolitan on Nov. 
2/ for the first time this season. The 
bell-like quality of Miss Pons’ voice 
rang true not only in her poignant 
climaxing scene but throughout the 
entire performance. Her top tones 
were accomplished apparently with 
ease, her pitch was impeccable and 
her acting always graceful and con- 
vincing. Not a little was added to 
the glamor which surrounds Miss 
Pons’ appearances by her sumptuous 
costumes, 

While Lucia is Miss Pons’ show, 
in a manner of speaking, Jan Peerce 
as Edgardo, came in for several well- 
deserved rounds of applause especially 
in his final scene of which he made 
the most. Mr. Peerce was in good 
voice and his vocal as well as his- 
trionic artistry was pronounced 
throughout the evening. Leonard 
Warren, the Ashton, made a power- 
ful baritone villain, and he, too, was 
in excellent form. Completing the 
cast were Thelma Votipka as Alisa, 
Thomas Hayward as Arturo, Nicola 
Moscona as Raimondo, and Lodovico 
Oliviero as Normano. 

Cesare Sodero. the evening’s con- 
ductor, invested Donizetti’s score with 
a welcome brightness and vivacity, al- 
though on one or two occasions the 
orchestra drowned out the singers. 


Faust, Nov. 28 


The season’s second performance of 
Faust on Thanksgiving Evening was 
notable on account of the first ap- 
pearance in the house of Mario Berini 
who took the title role at short notice 
through the indisposition of Raoul, 
Jobin who had been cast for the part. 

Mr. Berini, native of Russia who 
has made his home in this country 
since childhood, was first heard in 
New York in 1940, with the Gallo 
company at the Centre Theatre in 
the same part. He was later heard with 
the same organization as a particularly 
good Rodolfo at the Broadway Thea- 
tre with Dorothy Kirsten. He has 
also sung widely in Central and South 
America. 

Mr. Berini is an excellent singer. 
The voice is a genuine tenor, full and 
clear and well placed. The high C in 
Salut Demeure was above reproach 
and throughout the evening his sing- 
ing was of a high order. He was ex- 
tremely well received. Renée Mazella 
was again Marguerite and Ezio Pinza, 
Méphistophélés, the remaining mem- 
bers of the cast being Martial Singher, 
John Baker, Maxine Stellman and 
Claramae Turner. Mr. Fourestier con- 
ducted. He restored a cut of about 
three pages in the Garden Scene duet, 
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Maurice Saydieur 
Felix Knight as Almaviva in the 
Barber of Seville 





beginning Ah! Partez Vite | which 
have not been heard here in many a 
day probably because prima donnas 
avoid high C’s when possible. There 
was also a restoration for Valentin and 
Siebel in the return of the soldiers. 
The organ in the Church Scene was 
almost inaudible but Gounod has made 
no dynamic direction in this. The 
chorus, however, after Valentin’s death 
is marked with one piano. It was taken 
so softly as to be almost inaudible. 
The effect was not especially striking, 
but Mr. Fourestier’s conducting of 
the rest of the score was excellent in 
every way. H. 


Barber of Seville, Nov. 30 


The season’s first performance of 
The Barber of Seville brought the de- 
but in the role of Almaviva of the 
tenor, Felix Knight. Mr. Knight has 
been heard in radio and he also filled 
the same Rossinian part in a version 
of The Barber given at a local play- 
house the year before last. He seemed 
ravaged by nerves when he embarked 
on his first aria on this occasion, but 
regained his composure later on. He 
disclosed a light and agreeable voice, 
but not always voluminous enough 
to endure the weight of the ensembles, 
The rest of the cast, with the excep- 
tion of the Basilio of Giacomo Vaghi, 
offered a performance that proceeded 
along familiar lines. Patrice Munsel, 
a lively Rosina, won much applause 
for her Una Voce poco fa and a song 
called L’inutile Precauzione, by Pietro 
Cimara, which she gave in the lesson 
scene. Mr. Baccaloni was the Bar- 
tolo, Mr. Brownlee the Figaro, John 
Baker the Fiorello and Doris Doe the 
Berta. Cesaré Sodero conducted. Y. 


Tristan und Isolde, Nov. 30 


One of the most moving perform- 
ances of Wagner’s Tristan which the 
writer has ever heard at the Metro- 
politan kept a capacity audience on 
its toes, figuratively speaking, at the 
matinee on Nov. 1. For once there 
was absolute quiet and absorption in 
such passages as the Mir erkoren, mir 
verloren of Isolde in the first act, the 
love duet in the second, and the 
Liebestod at the close. 

Fritz Busch conducted eloquently, 
and the orchestra outdid itself. More- 
over, the cast worked together flaw- 
lessly. Helen Traubel and Set Svan- 
holm sang superbly and the Kurvenal 
of Joel Berglund was another vocal 
achievement of the first rank. Dezso 
Ernster’s King Marke was a noble 
figure and Margaret Harshaw’s 
Brangane had gained in vocal steadi- 
ness and assurance. The rest of the 
cast was made up of Emery Darcy, 
John Garris and Gerhard Pechner. 
A word of praise for the stage direc- 
tion of Dino Yannopoulos should be 
added. Altogether, this performance 
represented the Metropolitan at its 
best, a rare and remarkable experi- 
ence. Ss. 
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GINCE November of 1943 we have completely absorbed cost increases 
4 of 100 percent each for paper, engraving, art service, electrotyping, 
general supplies and equipment. During the same period our printing 
costs (a major element in our business) have gone up 70 percent. We 
now learn that the printing union’s new contract for the coming year 
will result in another increase of almost 30 percent. There is also a 
tremendous and inescapable expense for overtime charges incurred to 
make up for reduced weekly working hours. In addition to these grow- 
ing costs, there are many other phases of increased costs such as those 
for the organization, etc. 


A® in all other lines of endeavor, there is a limit to the extent of 

increases a business can absorb and still remain foremost in its 
field. We are confident that the music profession and all its branches and 
members whose interests and careers we have served for almost fifty 
years, and whose esteem and high regard we value as priceless, will 
understand our position in present-day economics which makes impera- 
tive this reluctant announcement. 
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D. Richard Statile 


Darius Milhaud (left), and Edmund 

Kurtz, cellist, study the score of the 

composer's new Concerto for cello and 
orchestra, dedicated to Mr. Kurtz 


Koussevitzky Conducts 
Copland's Third Symphony 

Boston Symphony, Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, conductor. Dame Myra Hess, 
pianist, soloist. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 
16, afternoon: 


Symphony No. 3.........Aaron Copland 
Piano Concerto No. 4 in G...Beethoven 
Miss Hess 

Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks 
Richard Strauss 


: Moods of introspection and solitude 
in nature alternate with almost brutal 


outbursts of martial triumph in Aaron 
Copland’s Third Symphony, which 
had its first New York performance 
at this concert. Not so much: either 
in material or musical temperament as 
in the plan of his symphony, Mr. 
Copland has paralleled Shostakovich. 
But the countryside which is reflected 
in the luminous quieter pages of the 
work is unmistakably American (often 
reminiscent of Appalachian Spring) ; 
and the clangor of the brass is again 
that “barbaric yawp” of healthy ex- 
uberance which has always been a 
vital element in Mr. Copland’s musical 
thought and feeling. 

After a broad and poignant opening 
movement the symphony works into 
a tricky, frolicsome scherzo of the 
sort which only Mr. Copland could 
write and only a great virtuoso 
orchestra could play. Here the rhythm 
is tossed from choir to choir, carried 
by a wisp of piccolo tone one moment 
and a whole section the next, and 
constantly given new and surprising 
twists. The last two movements consist 
of a beautiful lyrical passage and then 
Pelion upon Ossa in the brasses and 
percussion, repeated twice over, in a 
majestic but tiresome finale. Further 
hearings will be needed to grasp the 
entirety of Mr. Copland’s thought, but 
there can be no question that this is 
an important contribution to contem- 
porary music. 


Miss Hess played Beethoven’s G 
Major Concerto like chamber music, 
giving every phrase a characteristic 
warmth and intimacy. She was for- 
tunate in the collaboration of the 
orchestra, for Mr. Koussevitzky de- 
voted the same loving care to the 
music. The result was a memorable 
performance, lacking perhaps in sharp- 
ness of accent and surface brilliance, 
but completely satisfying in its depth 
of feeling and intelligence. The Merry 
Pranks of Till Eulenspiegel never 
sounded more madcap than they did 
on this occasion. Needless to say, the 
audience recalled Miss Hess many 


times and again at the end of the 
concert paid tribute to the unsur- 
passable artistry of Mr. Koussevitz 
and his men. S. 


Milhaud and Stravinsky Works 
Heard at the Philharmonic-Symphony 


Philharmonic - Symphony. Artur 
Rodzinski, conductor. Soloist, Edmund 
Kurtz, cellist. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 


28, evening : 
Symphony in G minor............ Mozart 
Le Sacre du Printemps....... Stravinsky 
Concerto No. 2, for Cello and Orchestra 


Milhaud 
(Edmund Kurtz) 
Overture to Semiramide.......... Rossini 


The 4,395th concert of the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony was a passing dismal 
affair. Mozart’s G minor Symphony 
established the key of the event. Mr. 
Rodzinski gave it a hard-driven and 
poorly balanced performance, in which 
the weight of the orchestra’s full string 
body threw the delicately contrived 
instrumental equilibrium quite out of 
kilter with a volume of sonorities that 
badly overpowered the woodwinds. 
The Sacre du Printemps, naturally, 
went better and the conductor’s read- 
ing made the noisy excitements of the 
score a more sensational adventure. 
But this reviewer has still to hear any- 
one who could achieve in the work the 
grandiose things Pierre Monteux ac- 
complished when he first performed it 
here. However, the Sacre has not 
worn well. It has its moments (they 
are primarily the quieter, more mys- 
teriously evocative pages) ; but today, 
when one recalls with amusement those 
cosmic terms in which the piece used 
to be described, it sounds vastly in- 
ferior to the Firebird, let alone to 
Petruchka. 

Milhaud wrote his second cello con- 
certo somewhat over a year ago on the 
strength of a commission by Mr. 
Kurtz. Certainly he does not appear 
to have written it under any pressure 
of inspiration. Barring a_ mildly 
promising start on a gay little tune of 
popular cut it runs to seed in madden- 
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ingly pointless note spinning. The 
second movement marked Tendre 
maunders endlessly from nowhere to 
nowhere; the third, Alerte, is shorter 
but no better. Worse piffle, by and 
large, Mr. Milhaud has never perpe- 
trated. As for the solo instrument, it 
is chiefly occupied with shapeless pas- 
sages in short notes against a vaguely 
murmuring orchestral background. 
Mr. Kurtz discharged competently the 
graceless job he seems to have wished 
on himself. rs 





City Symphony Plays 
New American Works 


New York City Symphony. Leonard 
Bernstein, conductor. Benny Good- 
man, clarinetist, soloist, City Center, 
Nov. 18, evening: 


Box Hill Overturé......... John’ Lessard 
(First Performance) 
Ode to the Milky Way 
Vladimir Dukelsky 
(First Performance) 
Revue for Clarinet and Orchestra 
Alex North 
(First Performance) Mr. Goodman 
Ween Mes Di cccks ctensnu Samuel Barber 
Symphony No, 6 (Pathétique) 
Tchaikovsky 


All of the music on the first half 
of this program was by veterans, and 
all of it was new, except Mr. Barber’s 
Second Essay. The Box Hill Overture 
by Mr. Lessard is named after the 
estate on which he was staying when 
he began the score. Apart from a 
sombre and harmonically unusual 
middle section, it did not succeed in 
holding the attention, being loosely 
knit and rambling and lacking interest- 
ing thematic ideas. 

The Ode to the Milky Way was an 
impressionistic poem with fascinating 
colors and a powerful climactic passage. 
Mr. Dukelsky has the resources of 
modern orchestration at his finger tips, 


(Continued on page 26) 





Ricci Hailed in 
Unaccompanied List 
Magnificent is the word for the 
recital which Ruggiero Ricci gave at 
Town Hall on Nov. 21 before an 
audience which was wildly enthusiastic 
before the evening had ended. In ad- 
vance, the program, which was devoted 


Ruggiero Ricci 
who returned 


in recital 





entirely to works for violin alone, 
sounded a bit frightening. But in ac- 
tuality it made one of the most enjoy- 
able evenings which the writer has 
ever spent. Given an artist with Mr. 
Ricci’s musical insight and supreme 
technical powers, the instrument does 
not need the support of the piano, 
which in any case never quite blends. 

Kreisler’s version of a Study on a 
Choral by Stamitz, Bach’s Sonata in 
A Minor, Ysaye’s Sonata in E Minor, 
Hindemith’s Sonata, Op. 31, No. 2, 
Kreisler’s Recitative and Scherzo- 
Caprice, Wieniawski’s Staccato Study 
and Saltarello and P ini’s Twenty- 
Second and Twenty-Fourth Caprices 
made up the program. 

Nothing was more satisfying than 
the young violinist’s playing of the 
Bach, which had a breadth, a rhythmic 
control and a nobility of style in- 
dicating that he has fully matured 
-as an artist while losing nothing of 
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the warm vital tone and virtuosity of 
his earlier years. Equally, if not 
even more, remarkable were his per- 
formances of the Ysaye and Hindemith 
works. In fact, one could find nothing 
but praise for the entire recital, which 
will be forgotten by no one who 
heard it. After four or five encores, 
the audience was still clamoring for 
more. This was truly great sa 


playing. 


Carol Brice, Ceontralto 


Carol Brice was presented on the 
afternoon of Nov. 16 by the Talladega 
Alumni Association in Town Hall in 
a recital, the program for which was 
of wide range and musical worth. The 
cordial tributes to Miss Brice by a 
large public were easily justified by 
her singing. She has the somewhat 
rare ability to dramatize songs with- 
out disturbing histrionics. Musical 
verities were never wanting in her 
singing as she ranged from Bach, 
Handel, Schubert, through French and 
English songs to the always demanded 
spirituals. Her voice, amply dramatic 
on call, takes on a light lyricism in 
French bits of nostalgia or vivacious 
song. And her performance of Falla’s 
Seguidilla righttully roused her audi- 
ence to exuberant demonstrations; it 
was worth noting that her extra num- 
ber, Hahn’s L’Heure Exquise, was 
quite as aptly sung. The audience 
sought more extra numbers than Miss 
Brice could well afford. Jonathan 
Brice at the piano was a notably able 
accompanist, of the sort who gives the 
song picture a suitable frame. A 


Giuseppe de Luca, Baritone 


An audience which overflowed onto 
the stage and included a number of 
the most noted Metropolitan Opera 
stars of an earlier day crowded the 
Town Hall for the recital of songs 





Carol Brice 


Giuseppe de Luca 


and operatic arias given by the veteran 
Giuseppe de Luca, Nov. 16. The en- 
thusiasm with which the baritone was 
greeted throughout the evening could 
hardly have failed to move him deep- 
ly. He himself was the soul of 
graciousness. and generosity, repeating 
numbers for which his listeners 
showed a particular liking and other- 
wise extending his richly stocked list. 


If anything, Mr. de Luca enjoyed a 
still warmer welcome than at the con- 
cert he gave last season. His program 
ranged through a great variety or 
styles and numbers. It began with 
airs by Handel, Caccini, Piccini and 
Falconieri. Then came Gluck’s O del 
mio dolce ardor, Mozart’s Se vuol 
ballare, and the Ah per sempre from 
Bellini’s Puritani, songs by Tchaikov- 
sky, Mussorgsky, Gretchaninoff, Dow- 
land, Campbell-Tipton, Malotte, Alfa- 
no, Santoliquido, Davico and others. 
A singer of half Mr. de Luca’s years 
might have been daunted by so many 
varieties and stylistic demands. ° 

Again and again the polished artist 
was revealed in the baritone’s perform- 
ances. To take only one example— 
the Se vuol ballare, sung with deli- 
cious suggestiveness and polished in- 
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nuendo recalled that there is hardly a 
Figaro anywhere who can bring such 
subleties of dramatic irony to the role 
in Mozart Lé Nozze today. Even if 
the artist’s high pianissimo is obvious- 
ly not what it once was the intention 
and the knowledge are still manifestly 
there. And so it was with everything 
on the bill. In all respects the eve- 
ning proved a rare object lesson to 
all young singers on hand. Werner 
Singer furnished the eaeemren ied 





Helmut Baerwald, Pianist (Debut) 


On Nov. 15, Helmut Baerwald, well 
known as an accompanist, made his 
debut as a solo artist in a program 
which revealed a wide and con- 
tradictory range of talents. Opening 
with three of the Brahms-Busoni 
Choral Preludes, he then offered an 
extraordinarily intelligent and movin 
performance of the Bach-Busoni € 
Major Toccata. 

Unfortunately the brilliant insight 
displayed in the Bach Toccata was 
lacking in the works following. In 
contrast, the Schumann Papillons and 
Reger Variations on a theme of Tele- 
mann were dry and colorless. The 
final group which included Danza by 
Carpenter and the Circus Polka (for 
a young elephant) of Stravinsky, 
closed with an irregular interpretation 
of Chopin’s A flat Ballade. 


Alexander Brailowsky, Pianist 
Alexander Brailowsky has never 
played more superbly than at his sec- 
ond Chopin recital in Carnegie Hall 
on Nov. 15. The core of his program 
consisted of 12 of the Etudes, chosen 


(Continued on page 18) 
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By Israel V. 
Nestyef. Translated by Rose Proko- 


SERGEI PROKOFIEFF. 


feb 207 pages. Alfred A. Knopf: 
$3.00. 


ew York. 1946. 
There is a vast amount of valu- 
able information about Prokofieff’s 


music in this book, quite apart from 
the author’s interpetations of his style 
and his artistic and political attitudes. 
To take only one example, we learn 
from Mr. Nestyeff’s pages that the 
Quintet, Op. 39, for oboe, clarinet, 
violin, viola and double bass, recently 
performed in New York with notable 
success, was originally conceived as 
music for a ballet, Trapeze. Since the 
libretto did not interest Prokofieff, “he 
regarded the work in the light of a 
purely technical problem in instru- 
mentation.” This information throws 
much light upon the curious dramatic 
power and beautiful coloration of the 
work. 

The account of Prokofieff’s Ameri- 
can visit is also vivid. “By the spring 
of 1920,” we are told, “the composer 
became finally convinced that Amer- 
ica had nothing more to offer him. ‘I 
wandered through the enormous park 
in the center of New York, looking up 
at the skyscrapers’ bordering it, 
thought with cold fury of the mar- 
velous American orchestras that cared 
nothing for my music and of the crit- 
ics who reiterated what had been said 
a hundred times before . . . and who 
balked so violently at anything new, 
of the managers who arranged long 
tours for artists playing the same old 
hackneyed programs fifty times over.’ ” 
In the light of later events, these 
words sound ironic today, but at the 
time they represented the justifiable 
outcry of a creative mind unable to 
find the recognition and encourage- 
ment it so desperately needed. Today, 
those same orchestras eagerly com- 
pete for Prokofieff’s new scores, and 
even his younger contemporaries are 
getting attention. 


Comments by Film Director 


One of the highlights of the book 
is an introduction of Prokofieff as a 
film composer and as an artist by the 
brilliant director Sergei Eisenstein, 
who has since been reprimanded by 
the Russian propaganda machine for 
his film, Ivan the Terrible, which, it 
appears, did not glorify Ivan. Ejisen- 
stein writes: “Prokofieff’s punctuality 
is not a matter of business pedantry. 
His exactness in time is a by-product 
of creative exactness. Of absolute ex- 
actness in musical imagery. Of ab- 
solute exactness in transposing this 


imagery into a mathematically exact 
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means of expression, which Prokofieff 
has harnessed behind a bridle of steel. 
This is the exactness of Stendahl’s 


laconic style translated into music.”. 


One would look far for so pregnant a 
summing-up of Prokofieff’s artistic 
personality. 

The biography is divided into three 
main sections, called Early Years, 
Years of Wandering and Soviet Art- 
ist, to which is added a valuable cat- 
alogue of Prokofieff’s works and two 
indexes, one of the book in general 
and the other of the compositions 
mentioned in the text. It is delightful 
to read of the composer at the age of 
five and a half composing his first 
piece, a Hindu Gallop, which was 
written down by his mother. One 
realizes that he was fortunate in his 
early life and schooling, which gave 
him reserves of strength to face the 
conflicts of later years, Rebellious and 
already a champion of the new, 
Prokofieff nonetheless must have 
learned a great deal from his teachers. 

The esthetic philosophy of Diaghi- 
leff is dramatically contrasted to that 
of the mature Prokofieff. “An artist 
should love beauty alone. The reac- 
tions of art to worldly cares and 
worries are unworthy of this smile of 
the divinity,” wrote Diaghileff. 
Whereas Prokofieff, so Mr. Nestyeff 
informs us, “Like Mayakovsky in 
poetry, swept the outmoded rubbish 
and rotten scum of decadence out of 
the Augean stables of Russian music, 
directing music along the road of 
simplicity, concreteness and accessi- 
bility.” This may sound doctrinaire to 
Western ears, especially since it was 
Diaghileff who commissioned Ala and 
Lolli (which he later rejected) and 
Chout, early in Prokofieff’s career. 
And one would like to know how 
much of pre-Soviet music is included 
in those Augean stables. But political 
theorizing aside, this is a fascinating 
and a much-needed volume. It is 
fluently written and well organized. 
(Note: the “v”’ used in the book has 
been changed to “ff” in this review, 
for reasons of stylistic consistency, 
Prokofieff instead of Prokofiev, etc.). 





A TREASURY OF GRAND OPERA. 
Edited by Henry W. Simon. Piano 
Arrangements by Albert Sirmay. 
Translations by George Mead. II- 
lustrations by Rafaello Busoni. 
Music Supervisor, William Stein- 
berg. 403 pages. Simon and Schus- 
ter, New York. $5.00. 

Out of a deep love for opera and 
a real affection and respect for the 
librettos of certain examples thereof, 
Mr. Simon has done music lovers a 
great service with this beautifully 
presented volume. With his eye 
always on what he calls the “emo- 
tional realism” of this art form—the 
ability of words-with-music to depict 
emotional states of mind as apart 
from action both in solo and concerted 
voices—he has chosen seven operas 
with “stage-worthy” stories. 

These are: Don Giovanni, Lohen- 
grin, La Traviata, Faust, Aida, Car- 
men and Pagliacci. For each work he 
has briefly outlined its historical and 
musical significance and then proceeded 
to the story of the opera, with musical 
examples plentifully interspersed. 
Not only are these plots more read- 
ably told than many another of such 
efforts (and Mr. Simon does not 
hesitate to “kid” gently some of the 
silly moments which strike even these 
seven exemplary stage works) but 
the musical factor in the book sets it 
apart as valuable. 

With Mr. Simon as final arbiter, 
Mr. Sirmay made piano arrangements 
and Mr. Steinberg was consulted; 
they decided often to lower the key of 
an aria whose tessitura was too high 
for lay caroling and they simplified 
while trying to retain essential or- 
chestral ideas. The result is many 
pages of music which give the heart 
of each score: its salient arias, con- 
certed and chorus numbers and certain 
orchestral portions of moment. 


Soufoto 


Serge Prokofieff 


Mr. Busoni has often departed from 
realism in his charming drawings, 
preferring to give us some idea of what 
stages, costumes and singers might 
look like in ideal presentations. Mr. 
Mead’s translations seem more sen- 
sible than most, with fewer contor- 
tions of language. 

Altogether this is a veritable trea- 
sure, particularly for the opera af- 
ficionado who has to rely on radio 
productions—for anyone, in fact, who 
wants to know more about what has 
too often, as Mr. Simon said in a re- 
cent magazine article, been called a 
“bastard art.” . 





Music In Our Time. By Adolfo 
Salazar. Translated from the Span- 
ish by Isabel Pope. 367 pages. W. 
W. Norton & Company, New York. 
1946. $5.00. 

Adolfo Salazar, musicologist and 
composer and one of the great Span- 
ish scholars of our day, who is at 
present living in Mexico, has wrought, 
in this book, a work of unusual scope 
and worth. Combining weight with 
lucidity and encyclopedic knowledge 
with grace of expression, its object is 
to trace the sources of contemporary 
music and to show how it mirrors 
the social and cultural trends of our 
time. Nothing awkwar.J or ambiguous 
in the book reveals that it has been 
translated, and that perhaps is the 
greatest compliment that can be paid 
to its translator, Isabel Pope. 

This is a large volume of close, 
though readable type, as tightly- 
packed as its thought. The reviewer 
can do no better than to let the work 
speak for itself. 

“Throughout the history of music 
we observe that the number of 
aesthetic ideas that humanity ex- 
presses musically is restricted. The 
value of musical art does not reside 
in these ideas but rather in the purely 
musical way in which these ideas are 
made to act on the emotions. 

“The preesnt abundance of aesthetic 
systems or, rather, the breaking up of 
traditional aesthetics corresponds to a 
universal disintegration apparent in 
all the aspects of the present epoch; 
in art as in politics, in religion, and 
in philosophy. 

“Despite slight differences, the man 
of the twentieth century is physio- 
logically, intellectually and aesthet- 
ically the same as the man of the 
nineteenth century. He will probably 
maintain this similarity in the twenty- 
first century. We may therefore 
undertake a description of the con- 
temporary musical panorama by using 
those lines that come from the past as 
our principal guides and by seeing if 
they have maintained their vitality in 
the present or whether they are be- 
coming exhausted.” 

Oftentimes Mr. Salazar’s writing 
is so compact as to be aphoristic, as 
when he says that, “contemporary 
music possesses a greater number of 





means of expression than ideas to be 
expressed” or “the musical produc- 
tion of Hugo Wolf, like his life, was 
brief; both were intense” or “It is as 
easy to attribute his (Mahler’s) ex- 
cellences to racial characteristics 
(Jewish-German) as to impute his 
defects to the same cause: the one 
like the other is so much hocuspocus”, 
and so on. It is idle to continue mak- 
ing excerpts, for the book is so re- 
plete with cogent and pithy remarks 
that they may be found by opening it 
almost at random. 

Though Mr. Salazar does not neg- 
lect the springs of European music, 
his work really begins with Chopin 
as a precursor and continues through 
Berlioz, Liszt, Wagner, the post- 
Wagnerian composers, on down to 
contemporary North American, (to- 
wards whom he is often more gener- 
ous than seems wise), and to Latin- 
American composers. Not such a 
limited review can do justice to the 
scope, the honesty and the conscienti- 
ous thought apparent upon every page 
of Mr. Salazar’s volume. It can be 
recommended without reservation. 


LoweLL Mason. By Arthur Lowndes 
Rich. 224 pages. University of North 
Carolina Press, Chapel Hill. 1946. 
$3.00. 

Well over a century ago, public 
music education in the United States 
was beginning to develop, and the sub- 
title of this book, which describes 
Mason as “the father of singing among 
the children”, indicates the vital role 
which he played in that movement. 
As early as 1827 he was teaching in 
Boston and his interest in musical and 
educational problems led him eventual- 
ly to Europe, where he studied the 
methods of Pestalozzi and other 
famous educators. Mr. Rich takes up 
Mason’s career as teacher, composer 
and writer, his relations to the Boston 
Academy of Music and at the end 
sums up his contributions to present 
day thinking and methods. It is sur- 
prising to find how many of his prin- 
ciples apply equally to modern con- 
ditions. This book grew out of a 
doctoral dissertation and its copious 
footnotes, citations from other books 
and cross references do not make for 
easy reading. But Mr. Rich has 
valuable information to offer. To 
students his bibliography of Mason’s 
writings and of other sources will be 
useful in any research on education in 
America. 


ELEMENTARY TRAINING FOR MusI- 
crANS. By Paul . Hindemith. 237 
pages. Associated Music Publishers, 
Inc., New York. 1946. $4.00. 
This book, Mr. Hindemith tells us 

in his preface, grew out of the de- 
mands of his theory classes. It pro- 
vides a thorough training in rhythm, 
meter, intervals, scales and notation, 
and requires constant and diligent 
work from both student and teacher. 
Each chapter is divided into three sec- 
tions, Action in Time, Action in Space 
and Coordinated Action, so that the 
student approaches rhythm and pitch 
as separate elements and then com- 
bines them in his exercises. 

Mr. Hindemith is one of the great 
tieorists and teachers of our time, 
apart from his equally distinguished 
achievements as a composer, and his 
comments upon customary procedures 
of teaching theory, harmony and re- 
lated subjects are extremely pungent 


and yet convincing. He does not use 


solmization syllables in this work be- 
cause he considers them misleading, 
and he avoids “special names and fancy 
symbols”. The outstanding feature of 
the text consists of the masterly exer- 
cises which grow progressively more 
difficult. Mr. Hindemith tells us that 
no composer-to-be or future theory 
teacher who cannot do the exercises in 
this book easily, after some practice, 
should be admitted to more advanced 
work, Certainly anyone who has mas- 
tered them will be ready for almost 
any course of further study. S. 
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The Metropolitan, at 62, 
Suffers Growing Pains 


HE Metropolitan Opera seems to be 

under attack these days from all quar- 
ters, including some benevolent precincts 
within its own bailiwick. Max Graf, former 
Viennese music critic, who has been in 
America since the beginning of the war and 
is the father of the Metropolitan’s own stage 
director, Herbert Graf, has this to say in a 
recent issue of New Austria: “There is no 
more ostentatious operatic department store 
than this theatre. There is also none more 
poverty-stricken”. By “poverty-stricken”, 
Graf meant artistically and spiritually, not 
financially. 

From within the opera house comes the 
voice of Charles M. Spofford, president of 
the Metropolitan Opera Association, saying 
the opera house itself is now obsolete ; that it 
is inadequate from front to back; that the 
long waiting lines at the box office are an 
“unhealthy sign” because they mean that 
people who want to see opera are not seeing 
it, and that “We owe it to our greater public 
to give them a better break”. The solution 
is to build a new theatre, and that Mr. Spof- 
ford hopes to do in the “not far distant 
future”. 


UILDING a new opera house may or 

may not solve Mr. Spofford’s problem, 
and it certainly will not, by itself, answer 
Dr. Graf’s complaint. However, the two 
issues are related and should be considered 
together. Physically, the opera house has, 
without doubt, outworn its usefulness. The 
backstage is too small: except for a fairly 
up-to-date, though low-powered  switch- 
board, there is virtually no modern stage 
machinery; storage space is limited to sets 
of only one opera at a time, which necessi- 
tates constant hauling back and forth of 
scenery and properties from the warehouse ; 
dressing-room facilities are execrable (there 
is said to be one shower bath for men, and 
that in Mr. Melchior’s cubicle), rehearsal, 
painting and construction rooms are wholly 
inadequate and really non-existent in the 
usual understanding of such facilities. 

The auditorium is no better. Sight-lines, 
especially from the cheaper seats in the vari- 
ous galleries, are very poor; only a fraction 
of the interior stage is visible from certain 
locations and there are spots from which 
nothing can be seen beyond the apron. The 
acoustics, generally, are not so bad, although 
on the parquet floor the orchestra always 
sounds muffled, and if one has the misfortune 
to sit at the extreme right, he must be satis- 
fied, in tutti passages, to hear the brass and 
percussion to the virtual exclusion of the 
strings. At the front of the house, the cor- 
ridors, stairways and promenades, as well as 
the lounge and Sherry’s café, are far too 
small and cramped to cope with the throngs 
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that currently shove and elbow their way 
through them. Intermission refreshment 
time at the Metropolitan today has all of the 
dignity and elegance of bargain day in a de- 
partment-store basement. 


HESE defects, and similar ones too 

numerous to mention, assuredly could 
be corrected in a new and larger building. 
We could easily forego the alleged “glamor” 
of the old house to garner the comforts of 
the new. However, there is a word of warn- 
ing we would like to get in at this point. 
When Mr. Spofford talks about a bigger 
theatre, we hepe he is not thinking about a 
bigger auditorium. As all have learned to 
their dismay who have had anything to do 
with opera production in large theatres, the 
law of diminishing returns sets in early and 
relentlessly after certain auditorium dimen- 
sions are exceeded. Opera, as a musical 
vehicle, was néver intended for operation in 
a vast arena and, with a few obvious excep- 
tions, it invariably comes off better in a small 
theatre than in a big one (we are referring 
now to the audience chamber, not the stage). 
There is a definite limit to the volume and 
carrying power of the human voice and to 
the dynamic effectiveness of the orchestra. 
There is an equally definite limit to the opti- 
cal and auditory accommodation of the audi- 
ence beyond which it loses contact with the 
performance “and misses the musical and 
dramatic detail upon which opera, as an 
artistic species, depends. At this point, elec- 
trical amplification usually rears its ugly 
head and destruction becomes complete. At 
best, sound amplifiers solve only half of the 
problem; at worst they create a distortion 
and chaos that make an artistic, or even 
mildly pleasurable performance, quite out of 
the question. 

The present opera house already is too big 
for many of the works that are mounted 
there—notably the Mozart repertoire which, 
try as one will, can never, in this large thea- 
tre, be invested with the delicacy, the grace 
nor the intimacy intended and demanded by 
the composer. Aida is a different story. So 
are Rigoletto, Boris Godunoff, the Wagner 
music dramas and certain other frankly spec- 
tacular works. But the great body of oper- 
atic literature is not of this stamp, and the 
fact may as well be recognized first as last. 


PERFECT answer, from the aesthetic 
standpoint, is the provision of two 
opera houses under one roof—one seating in 
the neighborhood of 3,000 for the big pro- 
ductions, the other approximating the pro- 
portions of the medium-sized court theatres 
of Central Europe for the chamber operas 
and other small-frame works. The two thea- 
tres could run alternately, or, if patronage 
warranted, simultaneously. Thus at one 
stroke would be solved both the artistic and 
the traffic problems now besetting the com- 
pany. If such a project seems too formidable 
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Metropolitan Photo 


Georges Enesco presents Andre Kostelanetz with an 
original sheet of the Enesco stamp issued by the 
Romanian government. Mr. Kostelanetz will conduct 
the composer's first Romanian Rhapsody in St. Louis 
and Washington this season 
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economically at this time, the attendance 
problem, at least, could be alleviated simply 
by extending the season. Indeed, we can 
see no reason why the company, in a new air- 
conditioned theatre, should not operate 52 
weeks a year. We can see no reason, either, 
why a start should not be made on such an 
extension immediately, new theatre or no 
new theatre. 

So much for the physical difficulties. 
There remains Dr. Grat’s bill of particulars 
on the intellectual and spiritual level. This 
phase of the Metropolitan’s malaise we shall 
hold over to our next issue. 





FROM OUR READERS 








Tristan “Fan” Comments 
On Changed Stage Directions 


As one who never misses a performance of Tris- 
tan, come hell or high water, I should like to com- 
ment on a few features of stage business marking 
the presentations of the work this season, to some 
of which I feel that you have more or less con- 
tributed by your suggestions in the last year or 
two. Not all these departures have been beyond 
reproach, but several are decided improvements 
over the practices of recent seasons. I am not 
wholly certain to what degree we have to thank 
the Metropolitan’s new regisseur, Dino Yanno- 
poulos, on the one hand, or the admirable new 
Tristan, Set Svanholm, on the other. Neither do 
I mean to intimate that the stage direction might 
not be a good deal better. But one learns these 
days to be thankful at our opera house for even 
small favors. 

Let us consider the performance act by act. The 
first glimpse as the curtain opens is disturbing. 
Why is Brangaene shown seated on the foot of 
the couch at the head of which Isolde lies, her head 
buried in cushions? Such a picture is what we 
were shown at the Saturday matinee performance. 
Wagner has directed that Brangaene shall stand 
at the rail of the ship gazing out over the sea. 
This is the way it has customarily been done and 
the other makes a disturbing, indeed a meaning- 
less, picture. Possibly it is a trifling matter, but in 
Tristan even trifles can be important. 

The present day Metropolitan Brangaene further 
irritates me with the fussy business of dragging 
over a stool and sitting on it when she attempts to 
comfort Isolde. Why must she sit on a stool or 
a chair, anyway? There is no such direction in 
the score. And, while I am still on the subject 


(Continued on page 15) 
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What They Read 20 Years Ago 


MUSICAL AMERICA for December, 1926 “ 


Mausicat Americana 


By Harry MAr.atr 


ANOTHER Metropolitan Opera singer Alex- 
ander Sved, baritone, has been invited to 
appear at La Scala in Milan under the direction 
of Arturo Toscanini. Mr. Sved will remain in 
Europe for at least two months. In the fall of 
1947 the baritone is planning a New York City 
recital . .. Doris Doree, soprano, was chosen to 
sing Leonora in Il Trovatore with the Royal 
Danish Opera on Dec. 7. The performance 
celebrated the opening of the first opera season 
in Copenhagen since the German occupation. 
After Copenhagen Miss Doree is to appear in 
opera in Stockholm, Oslo, Gothenburg and at 
Covent Garden in London from Dec. 16 until 
May. She resumes her American tour in the 
fall of 1947. : 
After his performances with the Philharmonic- 
Symphony of New York in mid-December, 
Claudio Arrau flies to England where he will 
appear with the London Philharmonic and BBC 
Orchestra. Following a Covent Garden recital 
on Jan. 19, the pianist is slated for dates in 
Paris, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, The Hague, 
Maastrick, Stockholm and Oslo. Mr. Arrau 
returns to this country for a west coast tour 
in March and April . . . Alexander Uni , 
pianist, currently engaged in his fourth trans- 

















Yehudi Menuhin, at nine, goes 
with his parents on .the 
De Grasse for a year's study 
in Europe 
Left: Edward Johnson, Metro- 
politan tenor, and Gennaro 
Papi, conductor, on board the 
Conte Rosso 





continental tour, leaves in March for four 
months in England, France, Belgium, Holland 
and the Scandinavian countries. 

On Nov. 23 Jussi Bjoerling, Swedish tenor of 
the Metropolitan Opera, celebrated his 25th 
anniversary as a concert singer when he ap- 
peared in the McMillin Theatre at Columbia 
University. This was Mr. Bijoerling’s only 
recital of the season in New York . . . Jennie 
Tourel, mezzo-soprano of the Metropolitan, who 
has been living in New York since 1941, became 
an American citizen on Dec. 2. Of Russian 
extraction, Miss Tourel lived in Paris until June 
of 1940. She had made her debut there at the 
Opera Comique in 1933 and at the time of her 
departure had sung more than 500 performances 
of Carmen and Mignon . .. Yehudi Menuhin 
has been made an honorary citizen of Dallas 
after recent performances there and was in- 
vited by the Mayor to become a permanent 
citizen of the city. 

The first European performance of Erno 
Balogh’s recently completed composition, Por- 
trait of a City, will be played on Jan. 10 by the 
Budapest Municipal Orchestra conducted by 
Benjamin Grosbayne. The presentation is to 
be broadcast by the Budapest radio . . . Samuel 
R. Rosenblum, vice president of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra Association, has received the 
Order of Polonia Restituta from the govern- 
ment of Poland in recognition of the services 
rendered the Polish people as commanding offi- 
cer of Radio Luxembourg during the war. 

After 52 years as soloist at St. George’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church in New York, 
Harry Thacker Burleigh, singer, composer and 
arranger of Negro spirituals, retired at the age 
of 79. Mr. Burleigh will devote a major por- 
tion of his time henceforth to composition . 
On Nov. 29 Robert sus and his family 
returned to America after the pianist had spent 
a summer teaching and filling concert engage- 
ment; in Europe. After touring seven cities 
in Switzerland, Mr. Casadesus performed in 
Belgium and Holland. A recital in the Theatre 
des Champs Elysees in Paris took place on Nov. 
5, followed by a tour of England. Mr. Casa- 
desus’ American tour opened .on Dec. 3 in, 
Wilkes-Barre, Penna., and closes at the Ann 
Arbor Festival on May 11. Included among the 
engagements are 12 appearances with orchestra. 

Igor Schwezoff, choreographer at the New 
York City Center, leaves for Rio on Dec. 30 to» 
become artistic director for a new organization 


known as Ballet de Juventude which is being . 


sponsoied principally by Milton Rodriguez, 
director of the Brazilian Film Industry. 





From Our Readers 


(Continued from page 14) 
of Brangaene in the opening act, let me take up 
this matter of the change of the philters. This is 
something I have rarely seen done as I feel it 
should be. Now, strangely enough, Wagner’s di- 
rections say nothing whatever on this point— 
nothing but “Brangaene sets about preparing the 
drinks.” As a result there aré some who imagine 
that the audience should not be made aware of it 
by any action of Brangaene’s whatever. 

Anna Bahr-Mildenburg, herself once a famous 
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Right: Claudia Muzio, soprano, 
“on location" on a movie set 





with Mary Pickford 


Why Not Again? 
Verdi’s Forza del Destino restored to reper- 


toire at Metropolitan. Ponselle in role of 
debut. Martinelli replaces Caruso. 
1926 


Might Be Nice to Hear It 


Charles Wakefield Cadman’s The Witch of 
Salem makes deep impression at world pre- 
miere in Auditorium in Chicago. Score is 
marked by fluent melodic writing and orches- 
tral color. 





Isolde, has written a detailed book of stage busi- 
ness for Tristan in which she instructs each char- 
acter in the piece what he or she should do bar by 
bar—every detail of gesture, movement, facial ex- 
pression and so on. Because Wagner gave no 
specific hint of Brangaene’s action at this point she 
assumes that there should be none at all—that the 
audience will learn of the substitution later when 
the distracted maid, being asked by Isolde what the 
drink was, replies “Der Liebestrank”! Yet it is 
more than doubtful if a composer with Wagner’s 
keen sense of the theatre would have trusted to a 
momentary exclamation (which often passes un- 
noted in the tumult of the orchestra) to convey so 
important a detail. 

And, if he did, why should he have written more 
than a dozen bars of music during which the spec- 
tator’s attention is focussed exclusively on the two 
women? The obvious place where Brangaene 
should make the substitution is when the voices of 
the crew break in with the shout “Ho! He! am 
Obermast die Segel ein”! Only three or four times 
in my experience have I seen this thing done at 
precisely the right moment, if at all. For the most 
part Brangaene makes the exchange too late—when 
the hearer’s attention has reverted to Isolde and 
Tristan. 

I realize that the awkward settings of the first 
act at the Metropolitan are responsible for some 
illogical business to which you have drawn atten- 
tion in the past. All the same, some details might 
be better than they are. Take, for example, the 
brusque irruption of Kurwenal with the shout 
“Auf! Anf! Ihr Frauen”! To whom, exactly, 
does “Ihr Frauen” refer? To Isolde and her com- 
panion, or to the serving women below deck? 
Wagner does not definitely settle the matter for 
us, and Kurwenal, to tell the truth, is not repre- 
sented as the soul of courtesy. 

But it is not at all certain that Tristan, with his 
keen sense of the conventions, would have sanc- 
tioned so rude an exclamation as “You women’! 
flung directly in the fa~e of his king’s bride and 
her attendant. It seems likelier that Kurwenal 
shouts “Ihr Frauen” at the women in the body 
of the ship. Mr. Berglund, the excellent Kur- 
wenal, called down the hatchway at these. perform- 
ances and only then turned to Isolde with “Und 
Frau Isolden sollt” ich sagen”. 

The subsequent entrance of Tristan is better 


(Continued on page 34) 


After Many Years 


Damrosch Resigns as Regular Leader of 
New York Symphony. Veteran Conductor 
Tenders Resignation After Forty-two Years 
at Its Head. 

1926 


Any Comments? 


Mascagni is succeeding Arturo Toscanini, 
temporarily, at least, at La Scala. A statement 
issued by the opera house announced that Tos- 
canini had voluntarily asked for leave of ab- 
sence because of an attack of nervous exhaus- 
tion. He himself recommended Mascagni for 
his place. Rehearsals of Cavalleria Rusticana 
and Pagliacci had reached final stages under 
Toscanini. (Note: Toscanmi conducted the 
world premiere of Pagliacci at the Teatro dal 
Verme in Milan in 1892, and has never con- 
ducted it again!) 


1926 


Now, Really! 


Don’t think for a minute that all the woes 
of grand opera are all unreal. A singer has 
sued the St. Louis Municipal Opera because 
he was shot in the leg during a performance 
of Fra Diavolo. He didn’t even have the dis- 
tinction of being stabbed by the prima-donna! 
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Philadelphia Lauds 
Chamber Works 


Guilet and Paganini 
Quartets, Recitalists Ap- 
pear 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Guilet String 
Quartet exemplified first rate stand- 
ards in chamber music ensemble in 
Radnor High School auditorium on 
Nov. 17. Enthusiastic applause 
greeted admirable performances of 
works by Mozart, Beethoven and 
Ravel. On the same date, at the 
Philadelphia Musical Academy and 
under the artistic direction of Mme. 
Matja Niessen-Stone, a program of 
music from famous operas rewarded a 
large audience. 

Bela Bartok’s Quartet in A Minor 
and compositions by Haydn and Bee- 
thoven were played by the Paganini 
Quartet at Goodhart Hall, Bryn 
Mawr College, on Nov. 19. The con- 
cert marked the group’s initial appear- 
ance in the Philadelphia area. Henri 
Temianka and Gustave Rosseels, vio- 
linist; Robert Courte, violist, and 
Robert Maas, cellist, made up the en- 
semble. A Philadelphia Music Club 
program observed the 118th anniver- 
sary of Schubert’s death with a recital 
devoted to the composer’s music. The 
participants were Caroline Diller Den- 
gler, soprano; Edna Strong Wilson, 
contralto; George Watson, baritone; 
Mildred Watson and Katherine Cloth- 
ier, pianist, and the Philadelphia 
Music Club Trio. 

On Nov. 20, as guest-artist at a 
Music Teachers Forum in Presser 
Hall, Jeanne Behrend, pianist, com- 
posed, and member of the Juil- 
liard faculty, provided a stimulating 
list which included pieces by the 
American composers, Thompson, Cop- 
land, Shepard, Elwell, Moore, and 
works of her own. Contributed too 
were works by Bartok, Villa Lobos, 
Roldan, Revueltas and others. 

At the Academy of Music the First 
Piano Quartet found warm favor, as 
well as at Irvine Auditorium. Pre- 
sented by the Department of Music 
Education of Temple University, Viv- 
ian Fine, pianist, as Mitten Hall on 
Nov. 21 performed a Suite of her 
own; Schumann’s G Minor Sonata, 
and music by Bach, Scarlatti and 
Liszt. In the Academy of Music 
Foyer on Nov. 22, Rafael Druian, vio- 
linist, assisted by Vincent Persichetti, 
pianist, featured the premiere of the 
latter’s Five Preludes before Spring, 
and works by Schubert, Sibelius, and 
others. Witiram E, Smita. 





Story of Music 
In Philadelphia 


(Continued from page 7) 


were among the other musicians of 
importance in Philadelphia’s post-Re- 
volutionary epoch. Since all of these 
men remained in the city well into the 
1800’s, let us reserve any discussion 
of their work until the later era is 
considered. 

Alexander Reinagle, however, 
moved to Baltimore a few years after 














ROBERT HALL COLLINS SINGS. IN STEUBENVILLE 


Pictured above with Mr. Collins after the concert are, 


from left to right: 


Harry B. Chalfant, secretary of the Civic Music Association; M. E. McGowan; 
Mr. Myer, accompanist to Mr. Collins; Mr. Collins; Mrs. M. E. McGowan, 
Vice-President, and R. L. Stuart, member of the Board 


STEUBENVILLE, O. — In the recent 
opening concert of the Civic Music 
Association Series, Robert Hall Col- 
lins presentéd a well received program. 
He was greeted by a capacity, en- 


thusiastic audience. Other events to be 
heard are the Original Don Cossack 
Chorus, the Baltimore Symphony, 
Gold & Fizdale, duo-pianists, and 
Frances Greer, soprano. 
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the national capital was moved to 
Washington. A brilliant and active 
musician, Reinagle typifies the prom- 
inent period of music in Philadel- 
phia, just as his removal with the 
departure of capital society is 
symbolic of that definite decline in 
gaiety which gradually quieted life in 
the Quaker City in the years that may 
be termed, relatively at least, the dark 
age. 





Davis Makes 
Philadelphia Debut 


Kodaly Conducts Premiere of 
His New Variations—Ormandy 
Leads Ensemble 


PHILADELPHIA. — The Philadelphia 
Orchestra’s concerts of Nov. 22 and 
23 introduced Ellabelle Davis, so- 
prano, as soloist in this city and wit- 
nessed the presence of the noted Hun- 
garian composer, Zoltan Kodaly, as 
conductor for the first American con- 


cert performances of his Peacock 
Variations. For the remainder of the 
program, Eugene Ormandy listed 


Mendelssohn’s Italian Symphony and 
Ibert’s Escales. 

Miss Davis displayed her gifts. in 
Ah! lo so, from Mozart’s Magic 
Flute; Il est doux, il est bon, from 
Massenet’s Herodiade, and Ritorna 
vincitor, from Verdi’s Aida. Pro- 
longed applause acknowledged her in- 
terpretations, pleasingly served as to 
qualities of voice, fluency of projec- 
tion, and expressiveness. 

Mr. Kodaly responded to a hearty 
welcome from audience and musicians. 
Consisting of an Introduction, Theme, 
16 Variations and a Finale, and based 
on an Hungarian folk-song, said to be 
on very ancient origin, his opus af- 
forded much to interest in its treat- 
ment of instrumentation and structure. 

WuiaM E. SmitH 


Butterfly Presented 
In Quaker City 


PHILADELPHIA, — For the second 
opera in its Philadelphia series, the 
Metropolitan Opera Association of- 
fered Madama _ Butterfly at the 
Academy of Music on Nov. 26. The 
Puccini piece was a last minute sub- 
stitution for Wagner’s Siegfried, ori- 
ginally announced but cancelled be- 





cause of the illness of Set Svanholm. 

The part of Butterfly was inter- 
preted appealingly by Licia Albanese. 
James Melton appeared as Pinkerton; 
Thelma Altman as Suzuki, and Fran- 
cesco Valentino as Consul Sharpless. 
Others were Maxine Stellman, Ales- 
sio de Paolis, George Cehanovsky, 
Osie Hawkins and John Baker. 
Cesare Sodero conducted. 


Gounod’s Faust, including the Wal- 
purgis Night scene and its elaborate 
ballet, found enthusiastic favor with 
a large audience at a Philadelphia 
La Scala Opera Company production 
at the Academy of Music on Novem- 
ber 28. Giuseppe Bamboschek con- 
ducted. The cast included Eugene 
Conley, Dorothy Sarnoff, Ugo Nov- 
elli, Giuseppe Valdengo, Lillian Mar- 
chetto, Lester Englander and Mildred 
Ippolito. The Walpurgis Night bal- 
let won resounding applause and a 
special tribute for William Sena, bal- 
let master and choreographer. 

Presented at Town Hall on Novem- 
ber 29, the Ukrainian opera, Taras 
Bulba, was an interesting novelty and 
disclosed much attractive msuic seem- 
ingly influenced by folk sources. By 
Nikolai Vitalievich Lissenko (1842- 
1912), the work has as conductor, 
Michael Fiveisky and the principal 
roles were sung by Alexander Bossin, 
Lydia Koretzka, David Tulchniv, 
Dimitri Criona and. Mary Nepp. 

W. E. S. 





Columbia Opens 
Lecture Bureau 
Edna J. Giesen to Head New 
Division—Phil Tippin Named, 
Western Representative 


Columbia Concerts inaugurates, on 
Jan. 1, a complete new division of the 
corporation which will be devoted to 
the management of lecturers and other 
attractions suitable for lecture or 
combination courses. This service will 
open up to lecture buyers Columbia’s 
sources for securing fresh talent and 
personalities. 

The division will be headed by 
Edna J. Giesen who has been with 
Columbia Concerts since 1942. She 
was associated previously with the 
CBS lecture bureau, 

An additional staff of experienced 
persons will serve the lecture division. 


Phil ‘Tippin, also tormerly associated 
with the CBS lecture bureau, will 
handle the midwest. Mr. Tippin has 
recently been discharged from the 
Navy. The lecture list will be an- 
nounced shortly. 





Wright Named Sales 
Representative for Columbia 


New midwest sales representative of 
Columbia Concerts is Leverett Wright 
who had previously been with Com- 
munity Concerts. Mr. Wright re- 
turned to Community last season after 
almost four years in the Navy. 

Born in Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
Mr. Wright was graduated from 
Amherst in 1938 and joined Com- 
munity shortly after as eastern rep- 
resentative. 

He was separated from the service 
as a Lieutenant USNR in December, 
1945. 





Music Season Opens 
In Ann Arbor, Mich. 

ANN Arsor, MicH.—James Melton, 
tenor of the Metropolitan, opened the 
winter season of concerts, the 68th 
annual Choral Union Series. Hill 
Auditorium was crowded to capacity 
for the initial event as well as for those 
which followed, including Eugene Isto- 
min, Dorothy Maynor, Yehudi Menu- 
hin, and the Icelandic Singers. 

An unusual program was that of the 
Cleveland Orchestra, George Szell 
conducting. Smetana’s Vysehrad and 
excerpts from Britten’s Peter Grimes 
proved as popular as Schubert’s Sev- 
enth Symphony and Strauss’s Don 
Juan. H. M. C. 





John Harms Leads Chorus 


The People’s Civic Chorus of Hud- 
son County, New Jersey, in keeping 
with its policy of bringing choral 
music before its community, an- 
nounces that John Harms, of New 
York, will lead the group during its 
crystal anniversary season. Adele 
Rankin, founder and organizer of the 
group, has retired as conductor, due 
to ill health. 
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Kindler Players 
Begin Hit Parade 


Launch New Popular 
Series—Szigeti, Spalding 
Perform 


WasHINncTON.—The National Sym- 
phony inaugurated its new Hit Parade 
series on Nov. 27 in a concert which 
brought to the symphony’s listener's 
one of two noted violinists scheduled 
within a week. Joseph Szigeti was 
the first Hit Parade soloist and, bow- 
ing to the decision of hundreds of 
voters, played the Mendelssohn Violin 
Concerto. 

At the regular Sunday afternoon 
concert on Nov. 24, Albert Spalding, 
in his first appearance here since his 
overseas service for OWI, presented 
the Sibelius Concerto for violin under 
Mr. Hans Kindler’s baton. 

The Hit Parade series, to consist 
of six programs in Constitution Hall, 
is the outgrowth of Mr. Kindler’s 
desire to give the “man on the street” 
his say about what the symphony 
plays. Before each concert polls will 
be held in hotel lobbies, drug stores 
and other public places to give the 
public its opportunity to show its pro- 
gram preferences. 

This procedure resulted in the first 
program being made up of the follow- 
ing, in addition to the Mendelssohn 
concerto: Mozart’s Marriage of Fig- 
aro Overture, Beethoven’s Romanze 
in G, the Chopin Polonaise, Op. 53, 
Shostakovich’s Polka from The Gold- 
en Age, Morton Gould’s American 
Salute, selections from Grieg’s Peer 
Gynt Suite, and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
Capriccio Espagnole. 

At the Sunday concert, featuring 
Mr. Spalding, Mr. Kindler included 
Wagner’s Die Meistersinger Prelude, 
a Corelli Suite, Enesco’s Second 
Romanian Rhapsody, and Stravinsky’s 
Fire Bird Suite. 

Gladys Swarthout highlighted the 
Wednesday night concert of Nov. 20 
with a presentation of songs of the 
Auvergne by Canteloube. 

Earlier this month the National 
Symphony presented the Original 
Ballet Russe in four performances 
which drew capacity audiences to 
Constitution Hall. Alicia Markova 
and Anton Dolin appeared in a num- 
ber of notable presentations, and the 
company gave several ballets from its 
standard repertoire, and included a 
performance of its new Camille with 
music by Schubert, and a first pre- 
sentation in Washington of Paganini, 
which is set to Rachmaninoff’s 
Rhapsody on a Paganini Theme. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra con- 
tinued its Washington season on Nov. 
26 with Claudio Arrau as soloist. The 
distinguished Chilean pianist played 
Beethoven’s Fifth Concerto and the 
performance won him a prolonged 
ovation. Eugene Ormandy opened the 
program with Mozart’s.Prague Sym- 


phony and concluded it with a first 
Washington performance of John 
Alden Carpenter’s symphonic suite, 
The Seven Ages, a musical setting of 
the famous soliloquy in Shakespeare’s 
As You Like It. 

At the National Gallery of Art, 
Richard Bales, director of music, con- 
ducted the Sinfonietta on Nov. 17 in 
a concert that offered Haydn’s Sym- 
phony No, 97, and Five Oriental Im- 
pressions by Pietsch. Other works 
were by Lully, Bach, Dvorak and 
Rossini. 

The Gordon String Quartet on 
Nov. 10 played Borodin’s Quartet in 
A, Mason’s Variations on a Quiet 
Theme (first Washington perform- 
ance), and Beethoven’s Quartet in F. 
On Nov. 3, Everett Stevens, pianist, 
presented an all-American program, 
and on Nov. 17, Jane Carlson, pianist, 
played a recital drawing from the 
classical and modern repertoire. 

AuDREY WALz 


Rhode Islanders 
Hear Glenn Play 


Violinist Performs with 
Philharmonic Under Ma- 
deira 

Provipence, R. I.—The Rhode Is- 
land Philharmonic, Francis Madeira, 
conductor, with Carroll Glenn as 
violin soloist, concluded the first tour 
of its second season in the School of 
Design auditorium on Nov. 6. It was 
a notable evening both from the stand- 
point of the performances and the 
audience, 

The Violin Concerto of Beethoven 
was the high point of the evening. 
Soloist, conductor and orchestra were 
possessed by the spirit of the music 
and in this auditorium where audience 
and players are so little separated, 
there was a strikingly direct appeal 
to each. listener. 

In a season which is already un- 
usually bright, the second concert by 
the Boston Symphony in the Metro- 
politan on Nov. 19 was outstanding. 
The occasion was marked by the re- 
appearance here after a long absence 
of Dame Myra Hess as solo pianist 
in Beethoven’s Concerto No. 4 in G. 
The refined and poetic playing of the 
soloist and the devoted attention given 
to the orchestral part made this an 
interpretation long to be remembered. 
A special ovation was given to soloist 
and orchestra both before and after 
the work. 

Of the familiar offerings by the 
orchestra, Beethoven’s Overture to 
Egmont and Debussy’s Clouds and 
Festivals were perhaps most memor- 
able, although it is more than agree- 
abel to have a Mendelssohn Sym- 
phony on a Boston Symphony pro- 
gram. Mr. Koussevitzky’s choice was 
the Italian. 
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from both sets. .In these the artist 
achieved a perfect balance between the 
technical genius displayed in their 
structure and their incomparable 
dramatic power and fantasy. Not 
merely in the “revolutionary” and 
“winter wind” etudes, but in such 
works as the Etude in C. Op. 10, No. 
7, and the Etude in F, Op. 10, No. 8, 
Mr. Brailowsky’s searching imagina- 
tion restored the music’s original 
glow. 

Nor could one ask for more fas- 
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Minuetta Borek Iva Kitchell 


cinating performances of the Scherzo 
in E, two Nocturnes, the A Flat Im- 
promptu, Op. 29, the F Major Bal- 
lade, a Waltz, and the Andante Spi- 
anato and Grande Polonaise, which 
made up the final group. In recent 
years Mr. Brailowsky’s playing has 
increased in warmth and emotional 
range; and throughout this recital one 
sensed a tireless creative spirit at 
work. With admirable taste, he re- 
peated some of the etudes as encores, 
at the insistence of the justifiably ex- 
cited audience. S. 


Minuetta Borek, Pianist 


Having made her New York debut 
last season, Minuetta Borek, young 
Canadian pianist, returned to Town 
Hall on the afternoon of Nov. 17 for 
a second recital. As at her first con- 
cert, she included a work of her own 
on the program. This time it was a 
Ballet Sonatina. The recital opened 
with Brahms’ Rhapsody in B Minor, a 
Scarlatti Sonata and Beethoven’s So- 
nata in C, Op. 2, No. 3. In all of 
this music Miss Borek demonstrated 
taste, sound technical equipment and a 
praiseworthy freedom from that craze 
for speed and meaningless bravura 
which marks the work of many pian- 
ists of her years. In works by Cho- 
pin and Debussy, the pianist revealed 
more imagination and sense of indi- 
vidual style than she had in the pre- 
ceding part of her program. Before 
playing Falla’s Ritual Fire Dance she 
spoke of his recent death. The audi- 
ence demanded several encores. B. 


Iva Kitchell Dance Humorist 


Iva Kitchell, who has kept New 
York audiences in stitches off and on 
for several seasons, repeated the treat- 
ment in Carnegie Hall on Nov. 17, 
with Harvey Brown at the piano. 
Quite apart from her excellent dance 
technique, Miss Kitchell has that vague 
thing known as “personality,” which 
is more necessary in a dancer than 
almost any other type of performer. 
Thus, even when doing something 
commonplace, she manages to invest 
it with real humor. 

Not all of the program was on the 
level of its best moments. The Vert 
Brothers, Into and Extro, were not 
so hilarious as other things. Her 
take-off on Martha Graham is price- 
less and a similar morceau, Soul in 
Search, both unaccompanied, brought 
forth shrieks of mirth from the audi- 
ence. In the opening number, Miss 
Kitchell in the classical tutu did some 
excellent classical dancing, with her 
tongue in her cheek, it must be said, 
and in an Oriental Dance there were a 
couple of moments of the dear old 
hoochie-coochie that shocked the first 
Chicago World’s Fair. 

Miss Kitchell filled Carnegie Hall 
with people, and the people filled it 
with unstinted applause, all well de- 
served. H. 


Anahid Ajemian, Violinist 


Anahid Ajemian, violinist, a winner 
of the Naumburg Musical Foundation, 
was heard in a Rue Hall recital the 
afternoon of Nov. 18. The program 
offered the Siloti arrangement of 
Bach’s E Minor Partita, Beethoven’s 
Sonata for Violin and Piano, Op. 96 
(with Eleanor Gough at the piano), 
Chausson’s Poéme, Debussy’s. Sonata 
for Violin and Piano, and pieces by 





Anahid Ajemian David Soyer 


Bartok, Szymanowski and Wieniaw- 
ski. Miss Ajemian disclosed musical- 
ity and considerable technical address. 
Her tone is voluminous and of a sin- 
gularly vibrant and penetrating qual- 
ity. The young woman’s bowing is 
gratifyingly broad and elastic, her in- 
tonation, in the main, pure. She did 
some of her best work in the Chaus- 
son Poéme. A large audience applaud- 
ed her with warmth. » 2 


David Soyer, Cellist (Debut) 


Davicl Soyer, cellist, made his New 
York debut in the Town Hall on 
Nov. 18, before an appreciative au- 
dience. which was also numerically 
large. Mr. Soyer began his program 
with Piatigorsky’s arrangement of a 
Haydn Divertimento which he fol- 
lowed with the Brahms E Minor 
Sonata. After the intermission, Stra- 
vinsky’s Suite Italienne was given and 
five unimportant pieces by Tibor Serly 
which, though composed in 1923, were 
listed as having their first perform- 
ance. The final group was of shorter 
works by Bloch, Weber, Turina and 
Sarasate. 

Mr. Soyer has excellent technique 
with his left hand and his bowing 
is deft. He gives the impression of 
solid musicianship. The fine impres- 
sion made with the Haydn was not 
quite equalled in the Brahms though 
this had moments of definite interest 
especially in the minuetto. In this 
sonata also, the player exhibited some 
tone of generous depth and beauty. 
The co-operation of Stanley Freed- 
man at the piano, added much to the 
value of the recital. H. 


Viadimir Elin, Baritone 

Viadimir Elin, baritone, sang in 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on 
Nov. 15, a program of songs of a bal- 
lad sort for which Alice Stead Binney 
supplied the musical texts and, except 
for one, the words as well. Ray Fox, 
violinist, was assisting artist; Rudolf 
Schaar was accompanist. Mr. Elin has 
a voice that is solidly resonant and of 
likeable quality. Singing in English, 
not his native language, texts often 
presenting queer demands on phrase, 
he was perhaps not fortunate in means 
to demonstrate his capacities as a song 
recitalist. Miss Fox was heard in a 
Sinding suite and some transcriptions 
played with vivacity and with com- 
mendable facility. A. 


New Friends of Music, Nov. 17 


The concert of the New Friends of 
Music on the afternoon of Nov. 17 
began with a performance of rare 
beauty and penetration of Bela Bar- 
tok’s Second String Quartet, Op. 17. 
A finer or more sympathetic treatment 
in every detail could hardly have been 
desired. Following the Bartok, Herta 
Glaz, contralto, sang with true under- 
standing Tchaikovsky’s Don Juan’s 
Serenade, It was in the Beginning of 
Spring, and After the Ball, and two 
early songs by Stravinsky, The Nov- 
ice ‘and the Sacred Dew, using the 
Russian texts. Miss Glaz was accom- 
panied by Konrad Wolff. The concert 
ended with a polished rendering of 
Dvorak’s E Flat Quartet, Op. 51, by 
the artists of the Budapest organiza- 
tion. :'f 


Grant Johannesen, Pianist 


Grant Johannesen, pianist, gave his 
third recital in this city at the Town 





Hall Nov. 17. Since his earlier ap- 
pearances here the young man has de- 
veloped in a most gratifying manner. 
He has labored with uncommon suc- 
cess to improve the quality of his tone 
and commands today a wide range of 
color. Moreover, there is a roman- 
tic warmth to his playing, a richness 
and a vitality not so strikingly evident 
on previous occasions. He has power 
in abundance and a technical gift big 
enough to enable him to cope with 
whatever he attempts. 

His offerings this time included 
Mozart’s C Minor Fantasia and” his 
Andante in F, Schumann Fantasie- 
stiicke, a new sonata by Robert Casa- 
desus, Stravinsky’s Serenade in A, 
Fauré’s A Flat Impromptu and D Flat 
Nocturne and Albeniz’s Eri Ad- 
mirable as was most of Mr. Johanne- 
sen’s playing in the earlier numbers on 
the program, it was in the Stravinsky 
Serenade and the Fauré pieces that he 
was most completely and delightfully 
in his element. The sonata of Mr. Casa- 
desus, moreover, could scarcely have 
asked for an interpreter more fully 
equipped to do justice to its 
problems, which are numerous. As 
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Networks Schedule Special Music 
To Observe Holiday Season 


HRISTMAS music over the net- 

works promises to run the gamut 
of styles and idioms to suit every taste 
—from White Christmas and Jingle 
Bells to such items as Bach’s Christ- 
mas Oratorio and D’Aquin’s Noels 
for the Organ. 

The CBS schedule gets off to a 
unique start on Dec. 21 when the net- 
work presents a late afternoon pro- 
gram of Polish Christmas carols from 
Detroit, sung by the choir of the 
Church of Saint Cyril Methodius. 
This group broadcast last year dur- 
ing the holiday season and drew such 
favorable nation-wide attention that 
the return broadcast has been ar- 
ranged. 

The Boston Society of Ancient In- 
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struments joins E. Power Biggs, or- 
ganist, to play Claude D’Aquin’s 
Noels for the Organ in two sessions 
over CBS, from 9:15 to 9:45, EST, 
Dec. 22, and from 11:30 p.m. til mid- 
night, EST, Dec. 24. These Christ- 
mas pieces were written when D’Aquin 
was organist for Louis XIV in the 
Royal Chapel in Paris. The members 
of the Ancient Instrument Society 
who will assist Mr. Biggs in the per- 
formance are Alfred Zighera, viola da 
gamba; Albert Bernard, descant viol ; 
Paul Federovsky, treble viol, and 
Gaston Dufresne, violone. 

On Christmas Eve from midnight 
until 1:00 a.m. Robert Shaw conducts 
the CBS Symphony and Columbia 
Chorale in an hour of English and 
European carols. The assisting solo- 
ist has not yet been announced. Christ- 
mas evening, from 11:30 to 12:00 p. m., 
EST, CBS’s Invitation to Music 
presents the third and fourth parts of 
Bach’s Christmas Oratorio, conducted 
by Bernard Hermann. Among other 
CBS Christmas offerings will be car- 
ols by the Salt Lake City Tabernacle 
Choir (Dec. 22, 11:30 EST) and by 
Wings Over Jordan (Dec. 22, 11:05 
EST). 

The first of NBC’s holiday pro- 
grams which have thus far been an- 
nounced is the Harvest of Stars (Dec. 
22, 2:30 to 3:00 p.m. EST), conducted 
by Frank Black, with James Melton 
and the Lyn Murray Chorus. Mr. 
Melton’s feature work will be 
Franck’s Panis Angelicus. Other items 
on the program will be White Christ- 
mas, Little Boy Blue and a medley of 
carols. On the evening of the same 
day (Dec. 22, 9:30 to 10:00 p.m. 
EST) The American Album of 
Familiar Music with Donald Dame, 
Margaret Daum, Jean Dickenson, Eve- 
lyn MacGregor, Bertrand Hirsch and 
the Buckingham Choir, conducted by 
Gustave Haenschen, pay tribue to the 
holiday spirit with Mozart’s Allelujah, 
Gounod’s Ave Maria, Franck’s Panis 
Angelicus and assorted carols. 


Firestone Program 


The Voice of Firestone (Dec. 23, 
8:30 to 9:00 p. m, NBC) with 
Eleanor Steber, orchestra and choir 
under the direction of Howard 
Barlow plans to _present_a Christ- 
mas melody, The Friendly Beasts, The 
Polonaise from Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
Christmas Eve, White Christmas, The 
Sleigh, The Waltz from Hansel and 
Gretel and Silent Night. 

Helen Traubel and the Apollo Boys 
Choir will be co-stars on the Bell 
Telephone Hour (Dec. 23, 9:00 to 
9:30 p.m., NBC). Highlights of the 
program, which is to be conducted by 
Donald Voorhees, will. be When 
Children Pray, The Prayer from 
Hansel and Gretel and John Jacob 
Niles’ I Wonder As I Wander. A 
post Christmas treat on NBC’s Story 


of Music (Dec. 26, 11:30 to 12:00 
P. m.) will be excerpts from Tchai- 
ovsky’s Nutcracker conducted by 
Frank Black. 

ABC’s prize holiday package will 
be delivered on Christmas Eve at 10 
p.m., EST, when Paul Whiteman will 
act as both master of ceremonies and 
conductor of the studio orchestra and 
chorus. Bing Crosby will sing St. 
Luke’s Nativity and Little Town of 
Bethlehem from Hollywood and a 
singer from the Metropolitan Opera 
will perform. Other stars in radio 
will take part in the program. 

Tom Scott presents traditional front- 
ier Christmas songs on Dec. 23 and 
on the 24th Gena Branscombe will 
direct her New York choral group in 
a timely program entitled Christmas 
Songs of the United Nations. 

Earlier, on Dec. 16, the University 
of Denver Chorus will sing carols 
under the direction of Doris Paul. On 
Dec. 18 the Mt. Holyoke College 
Glee Club, directed by Ruth Doug- 
las will broadcast from South Hadley, 
Mass. The Columbus Boys’ Choir is 
slated for Dec. 19 under the direction 
of Herbert Huffman, and the Chariot 
Wheels, a Negro Chorus of 25 voices 
will be aired from Atlanta on Dec. 20. 

At the time of this writing details 
of Christmas programming were not 
available from the Mutual Broadcast- 
ing System. 





Hess Wins Ovation 
With NBC Orchestra 


The feature of the NBC Symphony’s 
concert the afternoon of Nov. 24, 
under the direction of Arturo Tos- 
canini, wes the ravishing performance 
of Beethoven’s C Minor Concerto by 
Dame Myra Hess. The great English 
pianist had never yet, it appeared, 
played under Mr. Toscanini’s baton. 
How greatly the maestro relished 
the enamoring poetry and musi- 
cal loveliness of Dame Myra’s in- 
terpretation was evident from the fact 
that he brought back the artist to 
the share in the applause at the close 
of the concert which ended with 
Siegfried’s Rhine Journey. The pro- 
gram had begun with Beethoven’s 
Coriolanus Overture and concluded 
with a magnificent rendering of the 
Wagnerian page. But it was the recol- 
lection of Myra Hess’ rapturous play- 
ing that above all else enshrined itself 
in the hearer’s memory. P. 





Dallas Symphony 


_Begins Weekly Broadcasts 


Da.Las.—The first of a series of 
weekly broadcasts by the Dallas Sym- 
phony, conducted by Antal Dorati, 
was heard Dec. 5, at 10:15 p.m. over 
WFAA. Each of the broadcasts is 
sponsored by a leading business insti- 
tution of the city. It is believed that 
by scheduling the broadcasts late in 
the evening, the programs will have 
nation-wide coverage since WFAA is 
a 50,000 watt clear channel station 
operating on 820 Kilocycles. A test 
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program earlier in the season was 
reported heard in North Dakota. 





Educators Recommend 
Highways in Melody 


Cities Service Highways in Melody 
(NBC, 8:00 to 8:30 p.m., Fridays), 
which is conducted by Paul Lavalle 
and features Mac Morgan, has been 
recommended “required” listening” by 
the American Schools and Colleges As- 
sociation. The School Advisory Com- 
mittee of the association stated: “The 
program maintains high standards in 
introducing children to outstanding 
musical masters while holding the 
youngster’s interest with popular and 
semi-classical selections.” 





NBC Signs Irene Jordan 


Irene Jordan, young mezzo-soprano 
who made her debut at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera in Lakmé on opening night, 
has signed a contract with the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. Miss 
Jordan joins the talent roster which 
already includes Robert Merrill, bari- 
tone; Thomas Hayward, tenor; Jack 
Kilty, baritone; Elaine Malbin, so- 
prano, and Marjorie Mayer, contralto. 
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music the sonata is of slight impor- 
tance, but it could hardly have been 
more expertly performed. Mr. Johan- 
nesen richly merited the enthusiasm of 
the large audience. (3 





Simon Barere, Pianist 


Simon Barere gave a recital at Car- 
negie Hall Nov. 18. The pianist 
stirred a huge audience to frenzied 
outbursts of enthusiasm by the im- 
mense virtuosity of his playing that 
was distinguished primarily by its 
brilliant technical address. The pro- 
gram was a substantial one, in any 
case, and hardly the sort which would 
appeal to a player of shallow preten- 
sions. Mr. Barere’s seriousness of 
artistic purpose was manifested in 
such works as Bach’s Chromatic Fan- 
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Simon Barere 


Ethel Bartlett and 
Rae Robertson 


tasy and Fugue, Beethoven’s Sonata, 
Op. 110, Chopin’s F Minor Fantasie, 
and his Andante Spianato and Polo- 
naise. -Not till the latter part of the 
bill did he emphasize the purely showy 
elements of his skill. To this end he 
devoted the closing group to pieces 
like Balakireff’s Islamey, Rachmanin- 
oft’s G Sharp Minor Prelude, Glazu- 
noff’s C Major Study, Liszt’s Gnom- 
énreigen and his paraphrase of Gou- 
nod’s Faust waltz. 

The Beethoven Sonata, if demand- 
ing a more intimate environment than 
Carnegie Hall, was nevertheless a 
notable performance, especially re- 
markable for the tone quality charac- 
terizing it as well as in the more 
tender and songful passages. There 
was rare clarity of detail in the Chro- 
matic Fantasie. However, it was es- 
pecially in the Andante Spianato of 
Chopin that the pianist displayed to 
finest effect his fluency and charm of 
cantabile. In Liszt, of course, Mr. 
Barere is most completely in his ele- 
ment and in some respects his feathery 
performance of the Gnomenreigen 
proved to be the climax of the eve- 
ning. » £ 


Desi Halban, Soprano 


Desi Halban, soprano, whose mother, 
the late Selma Kurz, was the famed 
florid songstress of the Vienna Opera 
a generation ago, gave a recital at 
the Town Hall, Nov. 19. Miss Halban, 
though a not infrequent soloist at 
orchestral concerts is less familiar here 
as a recitalist. In Vienna before the 
war her annual concerts’ were oc- 
casions of brilliant social outpourings. 
It was only natural, therefore, that 
many of the most prominent Viennese 
now living here should have crowded 
Town Hall for this event. The artist 
was very warmly received and graci- 
ously saw to it that her accompanist, 
Paul Ulanowsky, shared in the ap- 
plause. 

A charming picture and winsome 


’ personality Miss Halban sang a pro- 


gram of considerable variety. It in- 
cluded an old English group, a hand- 
ful of the most popular. Schumann 
lyrics (such as Widmung, Nussbaum, 
Mondnacht, Auftrage), Monteverdi’s 
Laciatemi morire, Rossini’s La Pro- 
messa, three of Benjamin Britten’s 
settings of Michelangelo Sonnets and 
a quantity of Mahler songs, among 
them Ich ging mit Lust, Wo die 
sch6nen Trompten blasen and Wer hat 
dies Liedlein erdacht, Reger’s Mariae 
Wiegenlied and Schubert’s Forelle 
were added as encores. 

If not gifted with a voice notable 
for volume and richness of texture or 
designed for the communication of 
the deeper emotional nuances, Mme. 
Halban engages the sympathies of her 
hearers by her manifest sincerity, her 
invariable good taste and a fragile 
charm and delicacy which invest her 
delivery of preeminently lyric mu- 
sic. For this reason Rossini’s La 
Promessa, Schumann’s Auftrage and 
Mahler’s Ich ging mit Lust were more 
happily suited to her gifts than songs 
demanding greater breadth of style or 
subtlety of mood. P. 


Isidor Achron, Pianist 


Isidor Achron gave a piano recital 
before a large and enthusiastic au- 
dience at Carnegie Hall Nov. 20. 
The well known composer-pianist 





Desi Helban Isidor Achron 


played familiar and unfamiliar music, 
the latter including his own Gavotte 
Satirique, a new Sonnet No. 3 and 
the Minuet from a Suite Grotesque. 
Other offerings were Liszt’s Weinen, 
Klagen Variations, Mozart’s F Major 
Sonata, a Theme and Variations by 
Glazunoff, Ravel’s Valses Nobles et 
Sentimentales, a Chopin group and 
Pabst’s transcription of the waltz from 
Tchaikovsky’s Eugen Onegin. 

Mr. Achron played extremely well, 
with ample technique, a notable dynamic 
range and warm musical feeling. He 
was at his best in a Chopin Nocturne 
and the Mozart Sonata. His own in- 
teresting pieces he played with a com- 
poser’s insight. 


Bartlett and Robertson, Pianists 


Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, 
whose two-piano playing has been 
familiar to New York audiences, made 
their first New York appearance of 
the season in the Town Hall on Nov. 
22. The two players selected a pro- 
gram of wide variety which gave full 
scope to their ability. 

Beginning with a Tune for Two 
Virginals by the sixteenth century 
Giles Farnaby, they gave two pieces 
by Couperin and a Sonata in B by 
Clementi and a Rondo by Chopin. 
Following the intermission came con- 
temporary music, a Sonata by Paul 
Bowles, two pieces by Bax both 
dedicated to the players and to end 
with, Milhaud’s Bal Martiniquais. 

The characteristics of the playing of 
these pianists which have been in 
evidence before, were so again, and 
they gave much pleasure to their au- 
dience. If the music on the second 
half of the program was less im- 
pressive than that on the first, it was 
not less well rendered and it met with 
as hearty response. 


Betty Sanders, Folk Singer 


In a program made up of folk songs 
and ballads in Scotch, Irish and Negro 
dialects, as well as English, Polish, 
Brazilian, French, Bavarian, Haitian, 
Russian-Gypsy, Palestinian, Russian, 
French, Turkish and Greek, Betty 
Sanders appeared in recital in the 
Times Hall on Nov. 17.. Miss San- 
ders proved to be a charming enter- 
tainer and good showman. Her sing- 
ing, though pleasant in tone, was fre- 
quently off pitch. In the guitar ac- 
companiments, which she played her- 
self, she frequently attempted difficult 
effects which proved too much for her 
present technical accomplishments. 
The apparently multilingual audience 
which packed the hall vigorously ap- 
proved of Miss Sander’s offerings with 
loud and sustained applause. M. 


Maggie Teyte, Soprano 


Once again a capacity audience came 
to Town Hall on Nov. 20 to enjoy 
the artistry of Maggie Teyte in a 
program made up almost entirely of 
French songs. Perhaps the crown of 
the evening’s interpretative achieve- 
ments was Miss Teyte’s singing of 
Poulenc’s cycle, Tel Jour, Telle Nuit, 
a setting of nine symbolistic poems by 
Paul Eluard. Ore could write a whole 
brochure on her treatment of these 
songs alone. The poetry is an evoca- 
tion of the tragic evanescence of pas- 
sion. Each image is invested with a 
momentary poignance, and at the end, 
almost with a shrug of resignation, 





the poet lets the intensity of his ex- 
perience evaporate. Only a supreme 
artist could suggest al] of the over- 
tones of this subtle poetry and music 
as Miss Teyte did. It was an added 
tribute _to her concentration and 
dignity that she did not allow herself 
to be disturbed by the brutal rudeness 
of the audience which rustled pro- 
grams, in following the English trans- 
lation. 

Also memorable was her singing of 
Debussy’s Promenoir des deux amants, 
Voici que le printemps and De 
fleurs, from the Proses Lyriques; nor 
should a luminous performance of La 
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Chevelure as an encore go unmen- 
tioned. In memory of Amherst Web- 
ber, an intimate friend of Jean De 
Reszke and Miss Teyte, she sang a 
group of his songs. Ravel, Mus- 
sorgsky, Chausson and Poldowski were 
also represented on the extraordinary 
program. George Reeves was again a 
flawless accompanist. S. 





Anna Xydis, Pianist 


Anna Xydis, Greek pianist, already 
a fairly familiar figure here, was heard 
in recital at Carnegie Hall; Nov. 22. 
A sizable audience applauded her vig- 
orously. Miss Xydis offered a pro- 
gram including Beethoven’s Thirty- 
two Variations, Rameau’s Gavotte and 
Variations, Brahms’ F Minor Sonata, 
a Chopin group and works by Ravel, 
Prokofieff and Liszt. Once more the 
artist impressed by her substantial 
technical equipment, her sound musical 
feeling and engaging interpretative 
gift. Excellent as was her perform- 
ance of the Beethoven C Minor Vari- 
ations and her Rameau, it was notably 
in Chopin and in Liszt’s Venezia e Na- 
poli tarantella that she scored her best 
effects. Her reading of the Brahms 
sonata proved likewise vital and _ 


Emanuel Vardi, Violist 


Emanuel Vardi, violist, whose pro- 
grams have always been somewhat out 
of the ordinary, gave a highly inter- 
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Anna Xydis Emanuel Vardi 
esting recital in Carnegie Hall on the 
afternoon of Nov. 23, ably assisted at 
the piano by Arthur Balsam. 

Mr. Vardi began with four move- 
ments from a Sonata by a little known 
eighteenth century composer, Antoine 
Forqueray, with the bass “realized” by 
Ernest Victor Wolff and the transcrip- 
tion by Sidney Back. The work 
proved highly characteristic of its 
period, in its delicacy as well as charm 
and dignity. In wide contrast was the 
Brahms F Minor Sonata which fol- 
lowed. This late work of the com- 
poser requires deep insight as well as 
excellent playing and a perfect ensem- 
ble. All three of these qualities were 
notably present. 

Those who enjoy Hindemith’s music 
must have had great delight in the un- 
accompanied Sonata Op. 11, which was 
well done. This, Mr. Vardi followed 
by a first performance of his own suite 
on American Folk Tunes which made 
an interesting group. Two Dramatic 
Episodes by the Soviet composer, Antu- 
feyev followed, and three of Paganini’s 
extremely difficult unaccompanied Ca- 
prices which are even more of a prob- 
lem on the viola than on the original 
violin, but which Mr. Vardi sur- 
mounted with ease. The final number 
was a show piece, a transcription by 
the player of Johann Strauss’s Voices 
of Spring. Needless to say there was 
a large and highly interested peer. 


Grete Stiickgold, Soprano 


Grete Stiickgold gave the first of a 
series of three Lieder recitals at the 
Town Hall, the late afternoon of Nov. 
23. The soprano was heartily ap- 
plauded by a large gathering for her 
performance of a program marked 
by several interesting departures. A 
Schubert group whose most familiar 
feature was Der Hirt auf dem Felsen 
(the clarinet obbligato played by 
David Katz) included one of the com- 
poser’s Italian songs, Da quel sem- 
biante appresi, a little known Adieu 
and a melodrama, Abschied von der 
Erde. A Brahms group followed, then 
Peter Cornelius’ Brautlieder. Four 
Mignon settings by Hugo Wolf and a 
group by Joseph Marx made up the 
second half of the recital. Mme. Stiick- 
gold seemed to be happiest in Wolf's 
Goethe songs, particularly the Kennst 
du das Land, always one of her best 
accomplishments. Paul Meyer accom- 
panied. ¥, 
Gerald Tracy, Pianist 


Gerald Tracy, pianist, well-known 
hereabouts for his excellent and taste- 
ful playing, was heard in recital in 
the Town Hall on the afternoon of 
Nov. 24, by an audience that was 
highly appreciative of his work. Mr. 
Tracy began with a group by Brahms, 
the E Major Intermezzo, the G Minor 
Ballade, the E Flat Minor Intermezzo 
and the E Flat Rhapsody. These were 
all sensitively given and the player had 
the good taste not to force his tone 
beyond the point of esthetic beauty. 
There followed the Beethoven Sonata 
Op. 109, well given, and two Chopin 
works, the F Minor Fantasy and the 
E Major Scherzo in both of which 
Mr. Tracy did some of the best play- 
ing of the afternoon. Following the 
intermission were Albeniz’s El Al- 
baicin, two excerpts from Ravel’s Le 
Tombeau de Couperin and two Rach- 
maninoff Preludes. 

Once again Mr. Tracy proved him- 
self a well schooled artist with a nice 





Gerald Tracy 


sense of proportion which stood him 
in good stead in his wisely chosen 
program. His recital proved a real 
pleasure. 


Grete Stueckgold 


David Sokoloff, Pianist 


David Sokoloff, pianist, was heard 
in a recital at the Town Hall the 
afternoon of Nov. 19. His program in- 
cluded the Bach-Busoni Chaconne, 
Beethoven’s Sonata Appassionata, Cho- 
pin’s B minor Scherzo and F minor 
Ballade, pieces by Griffes, Albeniz 
and Debussy and a concerto by him- 
self, the orchestral part performed on 
a second piano by Harold Katz. Mr. 
Sokoloff, who was much applauded 
by an audience of moderate size, 
showed himself in Beethoven, Bach 
and his own concerto capable of power 
and immense speed. Y 


Paul Drozdoff, Pianist 


Paul Drozdoff gave a piano recital 
largely of Russian music in the Times 
Hall on Nov. 19 before a _ cordial 
audience. Among the seldom heard 
works on his program were a Piano 
Sonata by Gretchaninoff and a Theme 
and Variations by Glazunoff. Mr. 
Drozdoff also played Schumann’s 
Etudes Symphoniques; Liszt’s Fan- 
taisie quasi Sonate, D’Aprés une 
Lecture du Dante; two Medtner Fairy 
Tales; two Rachmaninoff Preludes ; 
and two Preludes by Vladimir Droz- 
doff. N. 


Sara Sokolsky-Freid, Pianist 


Sara Sokolsky-Freid, pianist, who 
has been heard hereabouts for a num- 
ber of years, gave a recital in the 
Times Hall on Nov. 20. Miss Freid’s 
program consisted of Bach’s G Minor 
Fugue transcribed by Siloti, his 
Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue; the 
Schumann C Major Fantasy; a Polo- 
naise, a Nocturne and the G Minor 
Ballade of Chopin; Liszt’s transcrip- 
tion of the Liebestod, two Preludes by 
Debussy. and The Dance of the Atoms 
by Bernard Gabriel. 

As at her previous appearances, 
Miss Freid exhibited well-schooled 
technique and an agreeable tone quality 
which was especially evident in lyric 
passages. The Schumann was par- 
ticularly well projected and the De- 
bussy works had genuine delicacy of 
feeling. Her audience received her 
most cordially. D. 


David McClosky, Baritone, 
Elvin Schmitt, Pianist 


David Blair McClosky, baritone, 
and Elvin Schmitt, pianist, gave a 
joint recital at the Town Hall the 
afternoon of Nov. 23, accompanied by 
a chamber orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Edvard Fendler and by Edith 
Weiss-Mann, harpsichordist. The bar- 
itone was applauded for his singing 
of an air from Bach’s St. Matthew 
Passion, Handel’s cantata Cupre tal 
volta il cielo, Wolf's Michelangelo 
songs and a Schumann group. Mr. 
Schmitt played with much vigor 
Haydn’s D major Concerto, a Chil- 
dren’s Suite, by Roy Harris, and num- 
bers by Scriabine, Griffes and a 


The Bach Circle 

The Bach Circle celebrated the be- 
ginning of its 10th season on Nov. 25 
at Town Hall with a presentation of 
Bach’s Art of Fugue in the version of 
Roy Harris and W. D. Herter Norton. 


The participants were the members of 
the Pascal Quartet (official quartet of 
the French national radio) and the 
harpsichordists Yella Pessl and Cath- 
erine Crozier. A large, serious and 
profoundly attentive audience heard the 
performance and applauded enthusias- 
tically when handclappings were in 
order. 

Whether a string quartet is a wholly 
satisfying vehicle for the dissemination 
of the various “counterpoints” which 
make up this grand and enigmatic 
work can scarcely be answered in an 
unqualified affirmative. Since Bach 
left no indication for what instruments 


. (if any) he designed the vast creation 


as a whole, one guess may, theoreti- 
cally, be as good as another. After 
listening to about half a dozen render- 
ings of The Art of Fugue in this coun- 
try and in Europe the present review- 
er’s preference lies between the cele- 
brated Wolfgang Graeser edition for 
string orchestra; the one made for two 
pianos by Erich Schwebsch (so ad- 
mirably played by the Salzburg pian- 
ists, Heinz and Robert Scholz); and 
the masterly orchestral arrangement 
by Fritz Stiedry and by him conducted 
at a concert of the New Friends of 
Music several years back. In some 
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respects, igdeed, this last remains the 
most logical and profoundly satisfying 
of all. 

The artists of the Pascal Quartet 
played with faultless suavity and irre- 
proachable taste. Nevertheless their 
unfailingly reverent performance suf- 
fered from the defects of its qualities. 
It grew oppressively monotonous by 
reason of its lack of rhythmic vitality, 
its unchanging color and its dynamic 
sameness, Under these circumstances 
the wonders, both emotional and ab- 
stract, of Bach’s counterpoint were not 
to be realized with anything like the 
variety and the crushing power of a 
version which utilized the sharp ac- 
centuations of the piano or defined the 
myriad strands of the texture in the 
colors of orchestral choirs. 
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The Pascal Quartet 


The four canons for harpsichord solo 
were conscientiously played by Yella 
Pessl, who, with Catherine Crozier at 
a second cembalo, also performed the 
mirror fugue for two claviers. The 
final counterpoint, which Bach did not 
live to finish, was done in the comple- 
tion supplied by Donald Francis 
Tovey. Undoubtedly there is a kind 
of academic logic to this sort of thing; 
but the effect remains incomparably 
more affecting and dramatic when the 
great quadruple fugue breaks off 
abruptly at the end of a bar, leaving 
the composer’s intent.a matter of eter- 
nal conjecture. P. 


Martial Singher, Baritone 


For the greater part the recital 
which Martial Singher gave at the 
Town Hall, Nov. 24, ranked among 
the finest things he has done here. The 
illustrious baritone was in voice. 
If this voice is not one of the great 
organs of the time it nevertheless re- 
sponds so subtly to the superfine artis- 
tic control he exercises upon it and 
furnishes him so completely the vari- 
ety of nuances and half-tints ‘he de- 
mands that the question of tonal opu- 
lence, as such, seems never to matter. 
Any artist who can achieve such ex- 
quisite subtleties and delicate values as 
Mr. Singher did on this occasion has 
gifts of imagination, style, intelligence 
and sensitive feeling which far trans- 
cend mere beauty of vocal sound. 

Not everything he attempted, to be 
sure, was equally happy. The re- 
viewer unfortunately missed Simon’s 
air from Haydn’s Seasons and the It 
Is Enough, from Elijah, with which 
the evening began. But in a group 
of Strauss Lieder, comprising 
Heimliche Aufforderung, Traum durch 
die Dammerung, Ruhe meine Seele 
and Standchen, the baritone was not 
altogether fortunate in point of style 
and mood. Earnestly as Mr. Singher 
approaches the German Lied it is sim- 
ply not his province. How different 
his accomplishment in the varieties of 
French song literature—how utterly 
felicitous in everything from the deli- 
cacies, the fragile humors and the sly 
innuendos of 18th Century musettes 
and bergerettes to the tender, nostalgic 
sentiments of-Paladihle, Bemberg, Pes- 
sard and de Lara, and the widely vary- 
ws or of Fauré, Ravel and Pau- 
enc 


Mr. Singher devoted one group of 
his list to songs his father was in the 
habit of singing. These included 
Paladihle’s Psyché, Bemberg’s Chant 
Indoue, De Lara’s Rondel de I’Adieu 
and Saint-Saéns’ Le Pas d’Arme du 
roi Jean. Had the artist done nothing 
but the familiar Psyché, his affecting 
and spiritualized delivery of it would 
have given the concert its distinctive 
cachet. As for Ravel’s three Don 
Quichotte 4 Dulcinée songs, they have 
long been Mr. Singher’s special prop- 
erty and he never sang them with 
more omnes, relish and gusto than 
at this time. e had to repeat a rol- 
licking song by Poulenc, La Belle 
Jeunesse, and he lent the fullness of 
his noble art to a pair of affecting 
lyrics by the same composer, inspired 
by war memories—a profoundly mov- 
ing Priez pour Paix, and Cé, a bitter 
memory of 1 th among the best 
things Poulenc has written. 





Martial Singher 


Joseph Szigeti 


Paul Ulanowsky, who accompanied, 
shared in the applause. P. 


Joseph Szigeti, Violinist 


Joseph Szigeti, who stands well to 
the fore among present day violinists, 
gave a recital in Carnegie Hall on 
Nov. 25, ably assisted at the piano by 
Joseph Levine. Disdaining mere dis- 
play for its own sake, Mr. Szigeti 
offered a serious program which 
with Beethoven’s Major Sonata 
which was followed by an unfamiliar 
sonata by Busoni. Following the inter- 
mission he offered the Bach Chaconne 
and Stravinsky’s Divertimento, a suite 
based on his ballet Baiser de Fée. 
There were also numerous encores at 
the end. 

From the beginning to the end, Mr. 
Szigeti displayed good taste and in- 
tellectual approach to all he played. 
If the Beethoven was somewhat 
restrained, he said all there was to say 
in the Busoni. This work, of intermin- 
able length has moments of grandeur 
but a good deal of the time it does 
not seem to arrive where it is going. 
It was played with dignity and fine 
understanding by both artists. The 
Bach Chaconne, unaccompanied is en- 
joyed by somé people. Like the Busoni 
work it has moments of beauty but 
is fearfully long. Stravinsky’s melodi- 
ous work was well given. There was 
a large audience present and one that 
manifestly enjoyed itself every _— 


Nadia Reisenberg Appears 
With Budapest Quartet 


At the New Friends of Music fourth 
concert in Town Hall on the afternoon 
of Nov. 24, the Budapest Quartet 
and Nadia Reisenberg, pianist, were 
the artists and the program was com- 
pounded of Shostakovich and Dvorak. 
Ordinarily these two composers would 
make strange companions, but it hap- 
pens that Shostakovich’s String Quar- 
tet in C, Op. 49, is one of his most 
“harmless” works, and it did not clash 
at all violently with Dvorak’s Dumky 
Trio and Piano Quintet in A. 

It was good to hear the Budapest 
players again, and ‘they gave a 
sumptuous performance of the Shosta- 
kovich Quartet, which is unlike the 
composer’s other music, except in the 
last movement where one has glimpses 
of the wicked wit of the symphonies 
and the ballet scores. If not outstand- 
ingly inventive or masterly in struct- 
ure, it is nonetheless charming music. 
And it shows that Shostakovich could 
write like other men if he wished to. 
Miss Reisenberg played the difficult 
Dvorak piano parts beautifully, in true 
chamber music style with constant 
regard for her colleagues. The Quintet 
is still viable, despite its constant 
reminders of Brahms, but the Dumky 
Trio sounds thin and repetitious these 
days. The audience was — 


Shakeh Boyajian, Mezzo Soprano 
(Debut) 


An enthusiastic audience made a 
gala event of the New York debut 
of Shakeh Boyajian, mezzo soprano, 
in the Carnegie Chamber Music Hall 
on the afternoon of Nov. 28. Her 
program ranged from arias by Mozart, 





Meyerbeer and Bizet, to music by 
Bach, Beethoven and Liszt. Miss 
Boyajian also sang works by Ar- 
menian composers, a group of contem- 
porary American songs, and composi- 
tions by Pergolesi, Tosti, Bemberg 
and Gounod. It was in the lyrical 
songs that Miss Boyajian’s excellent 
voice was heard to best advantage. 
Samuel Eves was her a 


Duke Ellington Festival 


Every year Duke Ellington comes 
to Carnegie Hall and packs them in 
for an evening of musical excitement 
and good fun, and this season’s first 
concert, on Nov. 23, was if anything 
more festive than usual. The Duke 
paid tribute to his superb band in in- 
troducing various players and com- 
positions, saying that the musicians 
were his real inspiration in writing. 
A special feature of the concert was 
the appearance of Django Reinhardt, 
guitarist, who has been known to 
American jazz enthusiasts for some 
time as founder of the Quintet of the 
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Philadelphia Inquirer. Photo 
BARITONE HONORED BY PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL 


Robert Merrill of the Metropolitan Opera is congratulated by a trio of represen- 
tatives from the Northeast High School in Philadelphia on being presented the 
school's Senate Award for Contributions to American Youth. (Left to right) 


Theodore S. Rowland, principal; Walter F. Coles, assembly 


David 


irector; 


Hutchinson, president of the student body, and Mr. Merrill 











La Scala Opera 


Visits Baltimore 


Recitalists Appear and 
Music Club Holds Its 
Initial Meeting 


BALTIMORE.—The Philadelphia La 
Scala Opera Company, Francesco Pe- 
losi, manager, began its series of local 
presentations with a striking perform- 
ance of Rigoletto at the Lyric on 
Nov. 1 before a capacity audience. 
Bravos rewarded the three singers, 
Antonio Salvaressa, Guiseppe Val- 
dengo, and Elena Danese, who made 
their local debuts. Others in the cast, 
Lester Englander, Ninno Rusis, Mil- 
dred Ippolito, Lillian Marchetto and 
Warren Holland were welcomed for 
their distinctive contributions. Gui- 
seppe Bamboschek was the able con- 
ductor. 

The first Peabody recital of the 81st 
season of Peabody concerts took place 
on Nov. 1 at the Conservatory when 
the Budapest String Quartet pre- 


sented three masterworks of Brahms 
in the festival which is being held this 
season in commemoration of the com- 
poser’s death 50 years ago. 

Maryla Jonas, pianist, appeared at 
the Lyric in a benefit concert for 
Goucher College on Oct. 24, and 
Maggie Teyte, soprano, appeared be- 
fore a Lyric audience with John Ray- 
mand at the piano on Oct. 25. 

The Baltimore Music Club, Mrs. 
George Bolek, president, held its open- 
ing meeting at the Belvedere Sheraton 
Hotel on Oct. 26 with a luncheon and 
recital. Guests of honor included the 
Governor of Maryland, Herbert B. 
O’Connor, Mayor Theodore McKeldin, 
Mrs. Robert E. Clapp, president of 
the Maryland Federation of Music 
Clubs, and Reginald Stewart, conduc- 
tor of the Baltimore Symphony. Ade- 
Ivn D. Breeskin, acting director of 
the Baltimore Museum of Art, was 
the speaker. Roman Totenberg, vio- 
linist, with the assistance of Alfred 
Herz, presented a musical program. 

Richard Ross, organist, and George 
Neigrug, cellist, recently appointed to 
the staff at the Peabody Conserva- 
tory, gave individual recital programs 
at the Conservatory on Oct. 16 and 
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18 before appreciative audiences. 

C. C. Cappel, local manager, began 
his course of concert beokings at the 
Lyric on Oct. 8 with the appearance 
of the Icelaudic Chorus, >Sigurdur 
Thordarson, conductor. The next 
attraction which the Cappel manage- 
ment presented at the Lyric on Oct. 
22 was the inimitable Alec ‘lemple- 
ton. 

The United Committee of Baltimore 
for Medical Aid to the Soviet Union 
presented Russian Stars of Opera, 
Nadine Ray, Stefan Kozakevich, Ilya 
Tamarin and Zinaida Alvers, vocal- 
ists, with Antin Rudnitzky, musical 
director, at the Lyric on Oct. 20 in 
an all Russian program. 

Eugene Martinet, local manager, 
began his series of bookings at the 
Lyric Sept. 30 with the Ballet for 
America. On Oct. 14 he presented 
Tito Guizar and his company of de- 
lightful entertainers of Mexican 
music. The next booking on Oct. 6 
offered a Strauss festival with Oscar 
Straus and orchestra. Mr. Martinet 
also presented Victor Borge and his 
orchestra at the Lyric on Oct. 29. 

Through the Bonney Concert Bu- 
reau, William Yarborough, violinist, 
made his debut appearance at Cadoa 
Hall on Oct. 9. The youthful violin- 
ist made a fine impression. The 
Bonney Concert Bureau also launched 
Louis Shub, pianist, on his profes- 
sional career in a recital at Cadoa 
Hall on Oct. 14. The brilliant young 
pianist introduced Sidney Shapiro's 
Impromptu, the work of a Baltimore 
composer which was heard with in- 
terest. FRANZ BoRNSCHEIN 





Baltimore Hears 
Novel Works 


Stewart Conducts Hinde- 
mith Symphony—Visiting 
Groups Appear 


BALTIMORE.—Throughout the No- 
vember programs of the Baltimore 
Symphony Reginald Stewart has pres- 
ented compositions new to local audi- 
ences. Among the outstanding works 
heard were Bela Bartok’s Violin Con- 
certo, with Yehudi Menuhin as solo- 
ist on Nov. 6, Lukas Foss’ Pantomime 
on Nov. 13 and Hindemith’s E Flat 
Symphony on Nov. 26. 


Soloists at the Wednesday concerts 
have included Byron Janis, pianist, on 
Nov. 13; Igor Gorin, baritone, Nov. 
20; Patricia Travers, violinist, Nov. 
26. On Nov. 15 and 16 the orchestra 
supported productions of the Ballet 
Russe before capacity audiences. 


The orchestra started its third con- 
secutive tour Dec. 2 to cities in New 
York, Rhode Island, Massachusetts 
and Canada. Its southern tour is 
scheduled for March. The orchestra 
makes its New York debut, Feb. 5 at 
Carnegie Hall with Georges Enesco as 
soloist. 


The National Symphony, Hans 
Kindler, .conductor, with Gladys 
Swarthout, soloist, on Nov. 19 inter- 
ested a capacity audience at the Lyric. 
A novelty for the local patrons was 
Paul Creston’s Frontiers. Gladys 
Swarthout was soloist. The Philadel- 
phia Orchestra under Eugene Orm- 
andy gave the first local performance 
of The Seven Ages by John A. Car- 
penter on Nov. 27. Claudio Arrau, 
pianist, the soloist, was enthusiastically 
applauded after his individual reading 
of Beethoven’s Emperor Concerto. 

FRANZ BoRNSCHEIN 





Correspondent Joins Faculty 


Aprtan, Micu.—Helen Miller Cut- 
ler, Ann Arbor correspondent for 
MusicaAL AMERICA, has joined the 
music staff at Adrian College. She is 
also assisting in the English depart- 
ment, giving courses in Shakespeare, 
History of the Drama and Freshman 
English. 
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Kerr Soloist With 
Chicago Symphony 


Szell Fills Guest Spot— 
Business Men Begin Sea- 
son 


Cuicaco. — Muriel Kerr, pianist, 
who received her early musical train- 
ing in Chicago, returned here on Nov. 
12 and made a triumphant appearance 
with the Chicago Symphony in Or- 
chestra Hall. Playing Liszt’s E Flat 
Concerto at a faster tempo than most 
pianists take it, she surmounted tech- 
nical difficulties with utter ease, and 
her tone was warm and round. 

At this concert Désiré Defauw and 
the orchestra repeated their success 
with Mozart’s Linz Symphony, which 
had been listed at an earlier concert, 
and gave a sensitive, subtly colored 
reading of Debussy’s La Mer. Bach's 
D Major Suite was also played. 

Miss Kerr appeared with the sym- 
phony again on Nov. 14, playing 
Rachmaninofft’s Second Concerto, a 
work which brought into prominence 
her interpretive gifts as well as her 
technical skill. She played with 
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DOMESTIC INTERLUDE IN VANCOUVER 


Regina Resnik with members of the Klemperer family in Vancouver, B. C., where 

she appeared as guest artist with the Vancouver orchestra under the baton of 

Otto Klemperer. (Left to right) Lotte Klemperer, Mr. Klemperer ‘and Ronald 
Graham, Jr., Miss Resnik and Jan Cherniavsky 


teen 





wonderful freedom and exuberance, 
catching the full flavor of the lush, 
romantic music, and her rich, full tone 
had a solid strength exceptional for 
a woman pianist. The orchestra sup- 
ported her brilliantly. 

On this occasion, Mr. Defauw re- 
vived Bruckner’s Fifth Symphony, 
which had not been heard in Orches- 
tra Hall for 40 years. The perform- 
ance should have done much to in- 
crease the Austrian master’s popu- 
larity, for his music was presented in 
its full grandeur. The conductor 
spared nothing in his desire to give 
the score its due, and did not fail to 
provide the extra brasses called for in 
the final movement. 

The program also contained Leon 
Stein’s transcription of a Scarlatti 
Toccata, and David Diamond’s 
Rounds for Strings. 

George Szell, known and admired 
by Chicagoans through his appear- 
ances with the Chicago Symphony at 
Ravinia, won even greater laurels 
when he conducted the orchestra on 
Nov. 21 in Orchestra Hall. There 
the acoustics are far more favorable 
than at the North Shore pavilion, and 
Mr. Szell was able to call for the 
tonal strength he requires without the 
risk of producing too much volume. 
In Beethoven’s Egmont Overture and 
Haydn’s Oxford Symphony he de- 
monstrated with beautiful results his 
faculty of analyzing and underlining 
the importance of every phrase, and 
presenting it with crystal clarity. 

The second half of the program 
was taken up with Prokofieff’s Fifth 
Symphony, which had been heard here 
just once before when the Boston 
Symphony visited last winter. Mr. 
Szell’s interpretation was not emo- 
tional as Mr. Koussevitzky’s. In- 
stead, it was charged with an intel- 
lectual type of force, that was none- 
the-less dynamic. 

The Chicago Business Men’s Or- 
chestra, George Dasch conducting, 
gave its first concert of the season 
on Nov. 18 in Orchestra Hall, play- 
ing Dvorak’s Carneval Overture, the 
Prelude and Love Death from Wag- 
ner’s Tristan and Isolde, and three 
dances from Smetana’s_ Bartered 
Bride. Anne McKnight, soprano, was 
soloist, singing arias from Aida, La 
Bohéme and Cavalleria Rusticana. 

On this occasion Earl B. Hoffman, 
a navy veteran and now on the staff 
of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, was awarded the George C. 
Lytton Memorial prize of a $1,000 
bond for the best musical composition 
depicting the spirit of State Street. 
The new work will be played by the 
orchestra on Feb. 3. 

RutH Barry 


Variety Keynote 
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Icelandic Singers Make Local 
Debut—Rubinstein Plays Con- 
cert—Chamber Works Heard 


Cuicaco.—The Icelandic Singers, 
directed by Sigurdur Reykjavikur, 
made their first Chicago appearance 
on Nov. 10 at a concert in Orchestra 
Hall. Offering folk music of their 
native country and songs by Einarrson, 
Svoinbjornsson and other Icelandic 
composers, the group sang with tech- 
nical sureness and tonal clarity. 

On the same afternoon, Tota Econo- 
mou, pianist, gave a recital in Kim- 
ball Hall, displaying an easy com- 
mand over the mechanical difficulties 
of Liszt’s Carnival of Pest, Chopin’s 
Ballad No. 3, Brahms’ Variations, 
and other taxing pieces. 

Josh White, singer of American 
folk songs and ballads, drew a large 
audience to Orchestra Hall on Nov. 
11°‘ for his first concert appearance 
here. In addition to Mr. White’s 
songs which included Evil Hearted 
Man, One Meat Ball and Got a Head 
Like a Rock, the program offered 
dances by Josephine Premice with 
Indio Macurije beating a drum. 

Isador Achron gave a piano recital 
in Orchestra Hall on Nov. 15, playing 
works by Liszt, Mozart, Chopin and 
Ravel, and three compositions of his 
own. 

Artur Rubinstein, pianist, opened 
Section II of Allied Arts’ popular 
History and Enjoyment of Music 
series with a recital in Orchestra Hall 
on Nov. 17. Mr. Rubinstein began 
with Beethoven’s Pathetique Sonata. 
He treated the music with its due re- 
spect, investing its worn phrases with 
fresh vitality. Chopin’s Twenty-Four 
Preludes followed, and these were 
played with moving beauty of color 
and line. The second half of the pro- 
gram was made up of Spanish music 
by Albeniz, Falla, and Milhaud, and 
two Hungarian dances by Brahms. 

On the same afternoon Alec Tem- 
pleton’s new String Quartet had its 
premiére at a Twilight Musicale 
given by the Fine Arts Quartet in the 
Eleventh Street Theater. Mozart’s 
Clarinet Quintet and Dvorak’s D 
Minor String Quartet were also 
played. Another chamber music group, 
the Albeneri Trio, performed the fol- 
lowing evening at Mandel Hall in the 
University of Chicago’s concert series. 
The trio played works by Schumann, 
Mozart and Mendelssohn. 

Alice Martz, pianist, gave a recital 
in Kimball Hall on Nov. 17, deepen- 
ing the excellent impression she had 





made in former appearances here. Her 
gentle lyrical style, warm tone and 
easy fluency brought charms and dis- 
tinction to her program of works b 

Bach, Gluck, hopin, Rachmanino 

and Debussy. 

Ida Krehm, pianist, offered a pro- 
gram of uncommon interest at her 
Orchestra Hall recital on Nov. 19. 
She played Haydn’s E Minor Sonata, 
Scriabin’s Fifth Sonata, and pieces by 
Liapunoff, Fuleihan, Medtner and 
Dechevow. It was in the modern 
works that Miss Krehm best displayed 
her virtuoso qualities as well as her 
interpretative taste. 

On Nov. 20 the Fine Arts String 
Quartet appeared on the University of 
Chicago Chamber Music Series at 
Kimball Hall, playing the Second 
Quartet of William Bergsma and a 
Mozart Quartet in D Minor. Mr. 
Bergsma was the lecturer at this con- 
cert. RutTH BARRY 





Mark Nevin, composer, will give a 
series of lectures for piano teachers 
in the Middle West during February. 
In Chicago he will be presented by 
Lyon & Healy Inc., in Minneapolis by 
the Paul A. Schmitt Music Center, 
and in Buffalo by Denton, Cottier & 
Daniels. 
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Hot Club of France. Mr. Reinhardt 
demonstrated his virtuosity in dazzling 
fashion, using .an electric guitar. 
Most of the evening’s music was 
the work of Mr. Ellington, his son, 
Mercer Ellington, and Billy Strayhorn, 
although one group was made up of 
the Memphis, Beale Street and St. 
Louis Blues by W. C. Handy. Among 
the solo players were Harry Carney, 
baritone sax; Jimmy Hamilton, clar- 





inet; Lawrence Brown, trombone; 
Johnny -Hodges, alto sax; Harold 
Baker, trumpet; and Ray. Nance. 


After the band had warmed up and 
taken the chill off the habitually 
classical atmosphere of Carnegie Hall, 
the performances grew cumulatively 
better. The capacity audience asked 
for encores, which were generously 
given. B. 


E. Robert Schmitz, Pianist 


The Piano Sonata No. 8 by Pro- 
kofieff and a group of Debussy 
Preludes were the highlights of the 
recital which’ E. Robert Schmitz gave 
in Carnegie Hall on Nov. 26. Like its 
predecessor, the Eighth Sonata of the 
Russian composer sounds improvisa- 
tional and excessively long-winded. 
But its basic material is far more 
interesting than that of the Seventh, 
and it has some magical passages in 
which Prokofieff’s genius for color 
and rhythmic piquancy comes to the 
fore. Mr. Schmitz maintained a sense 
of unity and his grasp of every detail 
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Leonard Eisner Burnette Bradley 


kept the listener’s interest from flag- 
ging. 

Equally enjoyable was his playing 
of the Debussy preludes. There is a 
lapidary precision in Mr. Schmitz’s 
treatment of this music; he lays on 
color as an artist in enamel would, 
achieving precise shades and contrasts. 
His performances of Les fées sont 
d’exquises danseuses, Ondine and Les 
tierces alternées were amazing in their 
dexterity and control. 

The recital opened with Busoni’s 
arrangements of four Bach Organ 
Choral Preludes and was rounded out 
with five Chopin Etudes. Among the 
encores were Chopin’s Waltz in C 
Sharp Minor and Debussy’s Clair de 
lune. >. 


Burnette Bradley, Mezzo-Soprano 
(Debut) 


Burnette Bradley, mezzo-soprano, 
made an auspicious debut in the Times 
Hall on Nov. 26, Miss Bradley selected 
an unusual program and in doing so, 
went to the opposite extreme and 
offered a number of songs that seemed 
hardly worth the artistry she expended 
upon them. 

The difficult air of Momus from 
Bach’s Phoebus and Pan was her 
opening work. This is not an especially 
impressive piece even in the cantata in 
which it occurs, but Miss Bradley sang 
it well and with the proper sarcastic 
tone. She followed it with the well- 
contrasted Liebt ihr, Christen from the 
same composer’s The Heavens are 
Telling, done with dignity and good 
tone. Three Hindemith songs followed, 
not especially interesting in themselves 
except as an exposition of the com- 
poser’s efforts to avoid the diatonic 
scale. Next came Ravel’s Chansons 
Madecasses in which the singer had 
the assistance of Julius Baker, flutist, 
and David Soyer, cellist as well as 
her accompanist, Sergius Kagen. After 
the intermission there were six songs 
by the Finnish composer, Yrjo Kil- 
pinen, and a group of contemporary 
Americans, Sidney Homer, Jack Conk- 
lin, John Duke and Charles Naginski. 

Miss Bradley displayed a good 
voice of which she appeared to be 
using only a part. The main feature 
of her recital was obvious musician- 
ship and a scholarly approach to her 
songs. It would be interesting to hear 
her in some more familiar works. 
Mr. Kagen’s accompaniments were ex- 
cellent. ’ 


Robert Goldsand, Pianist 


Twenty-five years before the public 
were celebrated by the pianist Robert 
Goldsand, who gave a concert in 
Carnegie Hall on Nov. 27, for he 
made his debut in Vienna in Novem- 
ber, 1921, at the age of 10. Some 
years later, Mr. Goldsand’s American 
debut was also an exciting event. 
At that time his exceptional technical 
command and sensitive temperament 
impressed his listeners. Today his style 
has broadened and deepened. 

A masterly performance of Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata, Op. 31, No. 1, in G 
opened the recital. Quite as original 
as its more popular companions in 
this opus, this sonata presents special 
problems to the interpreter. But Mr. 
Goldsand seemed wholly at home both 
in the purely virtuosic and the 





Robert Goldsand 


E. Robert Schmitz 


dramatic aspects of the music; and 
his treatment of the long slow move- 
ment was keenly imaginative. Another 
memorable achievement was his play- 
ing of Brahms’ Paganini Variations. 
Seldom are these etudes filled with 
such variety of touch and shading and 
tossed off with such magical finish. 
A cleverly written but musically trivial 
Sonatine Romantique by Tcherepnin, 
12 Chopin Preludes and Prokofieft’s 
Third Sonata completed the delight- 
fully unhackneyed program. Mr. Gold- 
sand was recalled many times by his 
enthusiastic listeners and offered an 
astounding bit of technical legerdemain 
in Prokofieff’s Suggestion Diabolique, 
one of the encores. 4 


Leonard Eisner, Pianist (Debut) 


Leonard Eisner, a young pianist 
from Brooklyn, provided a genuine 
cause for thanksgiving when he gave 
his first New York recital at the 
Town Hall the afternoon of Nov. 28. 
Mr. Eisner is the kind of newcomer 
one delights to welcome after the 
procession of dreary mediocrities that 
clutter the days and nights of the 
local music season. A_ profoundly 
serious artist, superbly equipped from 
a technical standpoint, uncommonly 
intelligent, musical to the core and 
with a keen penetration of practically 
every phase of the compositions he 
attempts, he exhibits a balance, tem- 
perament and dramatic impact rarely 
found in any except artists seasoned 
by long experience: 

Beginning with Liszt’s Prelude on 
Bach’s Weinen, Klagen, Mr. Eisner 
undertook Beethoven’s too rarely heard 
Variations on a tune from Wranitz- 
ky’s Waldmadchen; a Brahms group, 
Casella’s Sinfonia, Arioso and Toccata, 
Scriabine’s C Sharp Minor Study and 
Vers la Flamme and pieces by Borodin 
and Rachmaninoff. His poetic sen- 
sitiveness and beautifully graduated 
scale of tone colors lent a distinction 
to the Liszt Prelude and the Beethoven 
Variations they would scarcely have 
achieved at the hands of a lesser 
pianist. But it was especially in 
Brahms’ A Minor and E Major Inter- 
mezzi, the D Minor Capriccio and 
the G Minor Rhapsody that he 
achieved possibly his most memorable 
work of the afternoon—particularly the 
first three, in which Mr. Eisner 
revealed a depth of tone, a virility and 
a passionate expansiveness wholly con- 
sonant with Brahms’ idea. 

It was regrettable that the greatly 
talented young artist wasted so much 
time and vital energy on Casella’s 
ugly, arid and immensely difficult com- 
position, though he himself‘ appeared 
sincerely to believe in it. The recital 
was, nevertheless, in the best sense an 
event and Mr. Eisner one of the out- 
standing talents of the season to date. 


Norma Farber, Soprano (Debut) 


Norma Farber, soprano from Bos- 
ton, made her first New York appear- 
ance in the Times Hall on Nov. 24, 
with Verona Durick at the piano. 

Miss Farber sounded a new note 
by declaiming most of her songs or 
telling their stories before singing 
them. The voice is a good soprano 
with an excellent range and agree- 
able quality though with occasionally 
a slightly cloudy production. 


rhe somewhat lengthy program of 
31 songs was unusual in choice and 
arrangement. The first group was of 
songs by Beethoven, Schubert and 
Brahms, all unhackneyed, the second 
in English by the contemporary com- 


(Continued on page W) 
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but he let some of the clichés of 
contemporary writing creep into his 
score. Nonetheless this was music full 
of delicious sounds. 

Benny Goodman made the most of 
che final movement of Mr. North’s 
Revue, in which at last some brisk 
rhythms and high spirits made their 
appearance. The first two, Colloquy 
and Lyric, meandered along, giving 
him little opportunity except to play 
arpeggios and sustained tones in a 
sort of filigree pattern. Oddly enough, 
Mr. North has leaned too far away 
from jazz idioms in the score, which 
is regrettable, considering the tremend- 
ous lift which Goodman gave to 
it whenever he had the chance. 

Mr. Barber’s Essay had the greatest 
success of the group, and it was by 
far the best constructed score. Its 
style is academic, its material drab, 
but it is skillfully developed and it 
works up to an exciting climax in the 
19th century romantic style. All of 
the composers were present and 
acknowledged the cordial applause. 

The last three movements of the 
Pathétique were excitingly played, and 
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Alec Templeton 


at the close Mr. Bernstein and the 
orchestra had the tribute of dead 
silence, unbroken by a cough or 
whisper. One only regrets that the 
young conductor found it necessary 
to go through a series of contortions 
which made the Death Scene of 
Hamlet as enacted by the late Sarah 
Bernhardt pale by comparison. Some- 
day he will get the same results with 
subtler and more dignified means. 5S. 


Gesensway Concerto Has Premiere 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Or- 
mandy conducting. Carnegie Hall Nov. 
19. Evening: 

Symphony in D Major (K. 504) Mozart 

Concerto for Flute and Orchestra 

Louis Gesensway 

Mr. Kincaid (First time in New York) 

The Fountains of Rome........ Respighi 

Oe, . Te ee te: Ravel 

William Rincaid, first flutist of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. won warm ap- 
plause for his sympathetic playing in 
the first New York performance of 
the concerto composed by Louis 
Gesensway, for 20 years a fellow mem- 
ber of the orchestra. The work which 
was written especially for Mr. Kincaid 
and completed in August 1945, emerged 
as a purely modern piece embodying 
the composer’s own tonal theories. 

These, according to the program 
notes, embrace “color harmony” de- 
veloped by expanding a diatonic scale 
to 40 tones and consequently, for 
example, recognizing the separate 
identity of F double sharp and G. 
Whatever merits these theories may 
possess was not self-evident in the 
concerto. In spite of a wealth of 
harmonic color, either by chance or 
design, the musical ideas mere faintly 
suggested in pale tints. For those then 
who shun clearly etched lines in music, 
here is an ideal piece. 

Mozart’s Prague symphony was 
faultlessly executed in a manner which 
might also be described as routine. 
A sumptuous reading of La Valse 
followed a good performance of the 
not too frequently offered Fountains 
of Rome. 


Ganz Opens Young People's Series 


The first of the concerts for Young 
People was given by the Philharmonic- 
Symphony on the morning of Nov. 
23 with Rudolph Ganz conducting and 
suppying verbal program notes. The 
program was Slavic-Scandinavian and 
included ‘the Overture to Colas 
Breugnon by Kabalevsky, a movement 
from the Dvorak New World Sym- 
phony, two pieces by Grieg, the 
Glazunoff Concertwaltz in D and the 
Sibelius Finlandia. The youthful au- 
dience took great delight in the entire 
proceedings and sang the Prayer of 
Thanksgiving as if they meanit. Q. 


Bernstein Completes 
City Symphony Season 
New York City Symphony, Leonard 
Bernstein, conductor. City Center, 
Nov. 25, evening: 
All Stravinsky Program 
Oedipus Rex; Pastorale; Ragtime; Ele- 


gie for Two Violas; March from L’His- 
toire du Soldat; Suite from The Fire- 
ir ° 


Nothing could have proved more 
happily the vital place which the New 
York City Symphony and its leader 
Mr. Bernstein have won in our musical 
life than this final program—all Stra- 
vinsky, and nearly all unfamiliar Stra- 


vinsky. The large audience not only 
listened attentively but cheered the 
musicians. 

Oedipus Rex is a curious and con- 
tradictory, but fascinating work. Half 
opera, half oratorio, it defies classifica- 
tion. One moment it apes Gluck and 
Handel, another Rossini, yet it is all 
Stravinsky. Only he could have car- 
ried off so synthetic a work so boldly. 
The cast was made up of Nell Tange- 
man as Jocasta; Hans Heinz as Oedi- 
pus; Ralph Telasko as Oreon and the 
Messenger; James Pease as Tiresias; 
and Nathaniel Sprinzena as the Shep- 
herd. The male chorus had been 
trained by Robert Shaw and Norman 
Corwin narrated the play in English, 
while the singers used the Latin set by 
Stravinsky. All of them sang dra- 
matically and convincingly, so vivid 
was Mr. Bernstein’s conception of the 
score. It was a major achievement to 
give a definitive impression of music 
which is, stylistically speaking, as sJip- 
pery as an eel. 

The Pastorale was played by Wer- 
ner Lywen, violin; Harris Sluyter, 
oboe; David Oppenheim, clarinet ; 
Hyman Davidson, English horn; and 
Gabriel Selig, bassoon. The setting 
for violin and winds is more persua- 
sive than the song. Leo Smit played 
the piano Ragtime with all skill and 
sincerity, but it is hopelessly antiquated 
and not even a parody of real ragtime. 
The lovely Elegie for violas was per- 
formed by Walter Trampler and Bea- 
trice Brown. And the brilliantly witty 
march from L’Histoire du Soldat en- 
listed Mr. Lywen, Mr. Oppenheim, 
Mr. Selig, Leo Gomberg, trumpet, 
William Gibson, trombone, Melvin 
Walter, contrabass and Alfred How- 
ard, percussion. One looks forward to 
next season eagerly and only wishes 
that Mr. Bernstein and his orchestra 
had a longer series of concerts. 


Templeton Is Soloist 
With Philharmonic-Symphony 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Artur Rodzinski, conductor. Alec 
Templeton, pianist, assisting artist. 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 30, evening: 

Overture to Semiramide.......... Rossini 

Piano Concerto in B Flat (K. 595) 

Mozart 
(Mr. Templeton) 
Le Sacre du Printemps.......Stravinsky 


Suite from Tsar Salton 
Rimsky-Korsakoff 


Mozart’s delectable B flat piano 
concerto, the last which he composed, 
found itself in strikingly incompatible 
company on this program. Nothing 
more un-Mozartean than Rossini’s 
tawdry Semiramide Overture could 
be imagined; and the sophisticated 
savagery and hypnotic spell of Stra- 
vinsky’s Sacre du Printemps took the 
listener into still another world. Mr. 
Templeton played the Mozart work 
with engaging simplicity and direct- 
ness of feeling. The coordination be- 
tween orchestra and soloist was excel- 
lent, and the performance, if it did not 
bring forth all that there is in this 
magical music, was admirably forth- 
right. Both Mr. Templeton and Mr. 
Rodzinski were recalled several times. 

After the impression created by the 
orchestra’s performance of Stravin- 
sky’s Sacre, the suite from Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s Tsar Saltan came as a 
decided anticlimax. But its rather 
conventional and sugary measures were 
superbly colored and the audience 
seemed able to take both works equally 
in its stride. S. 


Kapell Is Soloist 
With Philharmonic-Symphony 


New York | Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, Artur Rodzinski conducting; 
soloist, William Kapell, pianist. 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 21, evening: 

Suite from Opera, Tsar Saltan 

Rimsky -Korsakoff 

Concerto for Piano and Orchestra 

Khatchatourian 
Symphony No. 5, in E Minor, Op. 64 
Tchaikovsky 

In this all-Russian program there 
was no novel element for the Phil- 
harmonic patrons as all three of the 








Cosmo-Sileo 


Soloists for the Oedipus Rex with the 
New York Symphony (left to right): 
Hans Heinz, Oedipus; Nell Tangeman, 
Jocasta, and Ralph Telasco, Creon 


works performed are now established 
features of the orchestra’s repertoire 
and William Kapell has been the solo- 
ist in.the Khatchatourian concerto at 
previous concerts of the organization. 
This concerto wears thinner with each 
fresh hearing and reveals itself more 
and more as repetitious and unre- 


‘sourcefully reliant. upon the persistent 


reiteration of rhythmic and harmonic 
clichés of near-Eastern flavor. These 
stem, of course, from the composer’s 
Armenian musical background. The 
chichés of near-Eastern flavor. These 
piano part is technically Lisztian and 
Mr. Kapell once more threw himself 
at it with all the zest and unabashed 
revelling in virtuosic opportunities 


(Gontinued on page 33) 
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Detroit Features 
Brahms Program 


Oratorio Society Makes 
Debut—Raya Garbousova 
Gives Recital 


Derroitr.—The Detroit Symphony 
performed an all-Brahms concert on 
Nov. 14 and 15 at Music Hall. The 
Second Symphony and Piano Con- 
certo in D Minor comprised the pro- 
gram, conducted by Karl Krueger 
with Rudolf Firkusny as assisting art- 


The following week, four orchestra 
men took solo roles in Mozart’s Quar- 
tet Concertante. With Mr. Krueger 
conducting a string group, they were 


D. Van Emmerich, oboe; M. Fossen- 
kemper, clarinet; F. Hellstein, horn; 
L. Sharrow, bassoon. The full or- 
chestra offered two symphonies, 
Sibelius’ Fifth, and Tchaikovsky’s 
Sixth. 

The Oratorio Society, Arthur 


Gnau, director, listed compositions. by 
Bach and Kedaly in its Music Hall 
debut on Nov. 13. Bach’s Magnificat 
for Solo, Chorus and Orchestra and 
Concerto in D Minor for Harpsichord 
and Strings were heard, with Ralph 
Kirkpatrick at the keyboard. 

In addition, Kodaly’s Psalmus Hun- 
garicus for Tenor, Chorus and Or- 
chestra was sung. Soloists included 
T. Eisenhauer, soprano; P. Higgins, 
contralto; O. Foerch, organist; A. 
Crew, tenor ; Amasa Tiffany, bass. 

Two days later, at the Institute of 
Arts, Pro Musica opened its schedule. 
Rose Dirman, soprano, sang, accom- 
panied by pianist Donald Comrie. 

Emily Adams, of the symphony, 
was violin soloist with the Public 
Schools Faculty Symphony at Music 
Hall on Nov. 20. She played the 
Bruch Concerto in G minor. Homer 
La Gassey led the orchestra in 
familiar shorter selections. 

Raya Garbousova presented a not- 
able cello recital on Nov. 12. With 
Erich Ito Kahn playing accompani- 
ments, Miss Garbousova performed 
works by Valentini, C. P. E. Bach, 
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Stravinsky, Fauré 
The following two 
Tuesdays, singing choruses featured 
the recital series: The American 
Troubadours and the Icelandic Sing- 
ers. 

Masonic Auditorium Concerts pre- 
sented the Boys Town Choir on Nov. 
14. Rev. Francis Schmitt directed the 
group of more than 40 boys in tunes 
both secular and religious, and John 
Foley accompanied at the piano. The 
same series packed the Masonic Nov. 
19, when Lily Pons sang a varied 
program. Frank La Forge was at the 
piano, and Frank Versaci, flutist, also 
supported Miss Pons. Novy. 17, the 
Ukrainian opera committee, under di- 
rection of Dimitri Chutro, presented 
Lysenko’s opera, Taras Bulba. It was 
poorly received. 

SEYMOUR KAPETANSKY 


Chopin, Debussy, 
Falla and Weber. 





Myra Hess Performs 
In New Jersey City 


Three Thousand Hear Recital 
of Three B’s—Eighth Annual 
Institute Held 


NEwARK. — The Griffith Music 
Foundation opened its concert season 
with a piano recital by Myra Hess 
at the Mosque Theater yesterday 
afternoon. An audience of more than 
three thousand attended and listened 
intently to a program of Bach, 
Beethoven and Brahms. Miss Hess 
played with all of her old-time fire 
and enthusiasm. 

On the afternoon of Oct. 19, under 
the direction of Augustus D. Zanzig, 
Educational Director, the Griffith 
Music Foundation held its eighth 
Annual Institute for teachers and 
parents. The subject was The Music 
and Musie Education of Youth. 

The general session was held by 
Peter W. Dykema, with the assistance 
of Marshall Bartholomew, Philip 
Gordon, Hugo Kortschak, Richard 
McClanahan, Dr. Edna McEachern, 
Lelah Harris Nesbitt, Mark Nevin 
and Dr. John A. Spargo. This was 
followed by a lecture recital on Con- 
temporary Music in Relation to 
Music Teaching, by Frederick Jacobi 
assisted by two pianists, Tully Mosely 
and Li-An Chang. 

The institute concluded with a din- 
ner meeting, presided over by Mrs. 


P. O. Griffith, President of the 
Foundation. The principal speaker 
was Dr. Henry Noble MacCracken, 


and there were musical selections by 
Julius Hegy, violinist and Elaine 
Hegy, pianist. 

Puitre Gorpon 





Choir and Pianists 


Appear in Wheeling 


WHEELING, W. Va.—The Boys 
Town Choir, under the baton of the 
Rev. Francis Schmitt, gave a concert 
before a capacity audience in the 
Virginia Theatre on Nov. 11. The 
first part of the program was devoted 
to liturgical music, the second several 
transcriptions of well known airs. 

On Nov. 25 Vronsky and Babin 
played a program of music for two 
pianos. The artists displayed excel- 
lent team work and brilliant tech- 
nique. The program included works 
by Beethoven, Bach, Busoni, Rach- 
maninoff, Rimsky- Korsakoff, Milhaud, 
Strauss, and Mr. Babin’s own com- 
position for two pianos, The Piper of 
Polmood. M. X. M. 





Cortese Sings Works 
By Paul Hastings Allen 


On a broadcast over the Italian 
News Radio Station WOV in New 
York récently, Lydia Cortese, soprano, 
sang La Preghiera and La Neve, two 
songs by Paul Hastings Allen. They 
are published by Whitney Blake. Mr. 
— lived for about twenty years in 
taly. ° 





HEROES AND HEROINES IN HOLLYWOOD 


At a Hallowe'en party given by Teresa and Tonia Hero, daughters of Stephen 
Hero, violinist, and granddaughters of José Iturbi, pianist, are, left to right, 


Teresa, Mr. Hero, 
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Muriel Kerr Soloist As 

Civic Symphony Opens Season 
SPRINGFIELD, Mo.—The Civic Sym- 

phony, James Robertson, founder and 

conductor, opened its 13th season re- 

cently with Muriel Kerr, pianist, as 


Margaret. O'Brien of the films, 


Mr. Iturbi and Tenia 





tay 


soloist in Rachmaninoff’s Second Con- 
certo. The program also included the 
Third Fidelio Overture of Beethoven 
and excerpts from Rodeo by Aaron 
Copland. Miss Kerr gave as encores 
two Rachmaninoff Preludes. 
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For Chorus 





Notable Polyphonic Works 
Published by Music Press 


|g pre biageae additions have recently 
been made by Music Press to its 
already impressive library of choral 
works of the noblest type. Its Dessoff 
Choir Series has been augmented by 
three fine examples of the work of the 
later 16th century Jacob MHandl, 
otherwise known as Jacobus Gallus, 
and two sacred works by Henry 
Purcell, all edited by Paul Boepple. 

The three Handl motets are Reg- 
num Mundi, for four equal voices, 
either two sopranos and two altos or 
two tenors and two basses; Trahe me 
post te, for five equal voices, three 
sopranos and two altos or two tenors, 
a baritone and two basses; and Repleti 
sunt, for double chorus of eight equal 
voices, either women’s or men’s. 
These are all works of noteworthy 
polyphonic distinction by a contempo- 
rary of Palestrina and Lassus. From 
Purcell’s treasure trove come an an- 
them, Lord, How Long Wilt Thou Be 
Angry?, for four- -part mixed choir 
with an additional soprano, and a 
funeral sentence. In the Midst of Life, 
for four-part mixed chorus, the organ 
part being optional in both instances. 
Also in the Dessoff Choir Series is a 
fine Handel duet, simply designated 
Duet 18, from the Chrysander edition 
of Handel’s Complete Works and 
with a text inspired by the second 
epode of Horace. The annotations and 
realization of the figured bass have 
been made by Ernst Levy, who sug- 
gests that the two voice parts, for 
soprano and alto, may be sung either 
by soloists or by a small chorus. 

There are four 16th century motets 
edited by Robert Hufstader, among 
them O Jesu Christe, by Jachet van 
Berchem, a now little-known com- 
poser born supposedly near Antwerp, 
of whose madrigals, motets and other 
choral music little survives today. The 
others are Sicut cervus by Palestrina, 
and an Adoramus te and a Salve 
Regina by Orlando Lassus. 


Reviews in Brief 


The Deaf Woman’s Courtship, by 
John Powell, for mixed chorus, with 
mezzo-soprano and tenor solos, 
Fischer. A most ingenious and ef- 
fective setting of an amusing folksong 
recorded by Winston Wilkinson from 
the singing of a Miss Purcell of 
Greenwood, Virginia. The Old Woman 
is the solo mezzo-soprano while the 
Wooer is, of course, the tenor. This 
is a work to be commended to all 
choral societies. 

David's Lamentation, I Heard a 
Great Voice and Fare You Well, My 
Friends, by William Billings, edited 

Oliver Daniel, C. C. Birchard. 
hree of the publisher’s Series 2 of 
the choral compositions of the early 


following 
an ancient custom, always placed the 
melody in the tenor voice, to be sung 
usually by a group of both tenors and 


American composer, who, 


sopranos, while the present editor 
seems justified in reversing the posi- 
tions in the score of the tenors and 


the regular sopranos. These are 
genuinely interesting examples of Bill- 
ing’s work. 

Preludes to Eternity, choral ar- 


rangement of Liszt’s Les Préludes for 
mixed voices, by Bruno Reibold, with 
text by Peter W. Dykema based on 
Lamartine’s Méditations Poétiques, 
C. C. Birchard. An adroit adaptation 
of the Liszt score to choral purposes, 
with accompaniment of either orches- 
tra, band or piano, four hands, the re- 
sult being a work of impressive pos- 
sibilities. ‘ 


For Piano 


Charm of Local Color 
In Three Habitant Sketches 


N the three short Habitant Sketches 

by Violet Archer, published as a 
set by the Mercury Music Corpora- 
tion, the-composer has found an in- 
dividuality of treatment that suggests 
the essential flavor of French-Cana- 
dian folk music. These pieces are a 
Jig, a Church Scene, and Christmas 
in Quebec. The rollicking Jig is par- 
ticularly folkish, while the snatches 
of plainsong in the Church Scene lend 
to it a special stamp, as does also 
the all too natural representation of 
the chronically out-of-tune condition 
of most church bells, in the introduc- 
tory measures. The crisp, frosty air 
of a sparkling wintry Christmas and 
the jingling of little bells are graph- 
ically depicted in the delectable 
Christmas in Quebec. Technically 
these pieces are within the powers of 
players of modest pianistic equipment. 


60¢). 


Reviews in Brief 


Third Piano Sonata, by Vincent 
Persichetti, Elkan-Vogel. A nineteen- 
page work in three movements, De- 
claration, Episode and Psalm, in 
which what might be called purely 
vertical writing predominates. Granted 
that straight chordal writing is ap- 
propriate to a Psalm and, therefore, 
essentially in place in the long final 
movement, it should not be lost sight 
of that there are other things that are 
essential to a Psalm and that one 
arbitrary progression after another 
can scarcely compensate for their 
absence. ($2). 

Variaciones 1944, variations for 
piano, by Esteban Eitler, Ediciones 
Musicales Politonia, Buenos Aires. 
This set of variations by one of the 
younger and the most prolific Argen- 
tine composers belongs in the class 
of the most radically and arbitrarily 
dissonant compositions yet produced 
in the Americas. Difficult as the im- 
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personal theme is to retain in the 
mind, the variations- are worked out 
with due regard for maintaining 
tangible contact with it. 

Prelude in E Minor and Toccata, 
by Frederick Jacobi, Axelrod. The 
three-page Prelude, revealing a para- 
doxically appealing tenderness in an 
otherwise strangely remote work, is 
the more distinctive composition of 
the two, albeit its companion piece is 
a worthy example of the toccata of 
the modern school. (60¢ each). 

Sonatina No. 2, by Irving Mopper, 
Mercury. The influence of Boogie- 
Woogie is plainly evident in the 
persistently repeated base figure in the 
percussive first movement in partic- 
ular and again also in the third of 
this nine-page sonatina of musically 
negligible import. (75¢). 

Je t'aime and Valse de réve, by 
Francesco De Leone, G. Schirmer. A 
brace of pieces of the better tyne of 
salon music, sentimental but frankly 


melodious in the traditional sense 
with smoothly blending harmonies. 
(50¢ each). 

Intrada and Fugue, by Isadore 
Freed, Axelrod. While the name 
chosen as the subject for both, 


A. C. F—L LE R, the L being 
treated as “la” and the R as 
may not be an especially psc ll 
group of notes Mr. Freed has done a 
thoroughly workmanlike job in both 
instances. The Intrada is in F major 
and the fugue, for which he has ad- 
vantageously varied the location of 
the notes of the theme, in F minor, 
and, whether because of circumscribed 
formal necessity or not, he has ad- 
hered to a more traditional musical 
spirit in the smoothly developed fugue, 
which achieves definite beauty. (75¢). 
Prelude to The Dark of the Moon, 
by Walter Hendl, Hargail Music 
Press. The opening number of the 
incidental music that the composer 
wrote for the folk-play. (75¢). 


Piano Duets: 


Celandine, by E. Markham Lee, 
Curwen: G. Schirmer. A charming 
little duet in graceful waltz rhythm 
for elementary students or for stu- 
dent-and-teacher use. 

Together, a collection of nine pieces 
arranged as duets for elementary 
pupils, Summy. Teachers will find this 
a useful book to have on hand, the 
contents consisting of March of the 
Boy Scouts and The Band, by N. 
Louise Wright; Vale of Song and On 
the Trail, by Walter Rolfe; Chief 
Bigwig, by Juan Masters; The Wood 
Nymph’s Harp, by Florence P. Rea; 
The Gypsies Are Coming, by James 
H. Rogers; Romany Road, by Ger- 
trude Keenan, and Happy Birthday, 
by Mildred J. Hill. The arrangements 
have been made by Preston Ware 
Orem, Edouard Hesselberg and Har- 
old C. Cobb. (75c). Cc. 


MacDowell Sonata Tragica 
Arranged for Orchestra 


FTER Edward MacDowell had 

completed his Sonata Tragica for 
piano, he told his wife that “this 
really is not so much for piano; I 
think it would sound better for or- 
chestra.” His wish was carried out 
in Modest Altschuler’s arrangement 
of the sonata for symphony orchestra, 
which has been published by the Com- 
posers Press, Inc., with the title 
Sinfonia Tragica. The score is_pre- 
faced with a letter from Mrs. Mac- 
Dowell expressing her approval of the 
project and telling of the composer’s 
conviction that he had written an 
essentially orchestral work. As she 
points out, in the days when Mac- 
Dowell composed this sonata, oppor- 
tunities for orchestral performances 
were few. It would be very interest- 
ing to hear the sonata in this new 
form, and there can be no question 
that its dramatic style and bigness of 
ideas are suited to the orchestra. 








William Bergsma 


Paul Boepple 


Reviews in Brief 


Suite for Brass Quartet, by Wil- 
liam Bergsma, C. Fischer. An at- 
tractive and knowingly written set of 
three pieces for first and second B- 
flat trumpet, or cornet, baritone and 
trombone. The first is a scherzo, the 
second is a short song and the third 
is designated Showpiece. The music 
is vital and the Showpiece demands 
considerable virtuosity on the part of 
the trumpet players. ($2). 

Spiccato Caprice, by Arthur Foote, 
transcribed for string orchestra by 
Hugo Norden, Arthur P. Schmidt. A 
deftly made arrangement ‘of the 
sparkling Foote piece for choir of 
violins, violas and cellos, with op- 
tional part for double-basses. ($1.25). 

Music Box Minuet, by Nino Mar- 
celli, for woodwind sextet and bells, 
Mills Music. A lilting piece cleverly 
suggestive of a music box in its adroit 
scoring for two flutes, piccolo, oboe 
or third flute, two clarinets in B 
flat and bells. ($1.50). 

Nocturne, for horn in F, by Gun- 
ther Schuller, Mills Music. A mood- 
ful composition developed to a 
dramatic climax, with an opulent 
piano accompaniment. (60c). 

Method for the Tuba and Method 
for the Baritone (Euphonium), by 
Walter Beeler, Remick. Two excep- 
tionally well graded and interesting- 
ly presented instruction books that 
should prove a godsend to teachers of 
the instruments concerned. ($1 each). 

The Butterfly (Le Papillon), by 
Caliza Lavallée, arranged by Ro- 
sario Bourdon as a duet for flute and 
clarinet, with piano accompaniment. 
Ensemble Music Press: C. Fischer. 
An ingeniously contrived and singu- 
larly effective arrangement of a 
familiar piano solo. ($2.50).  C. 

Bells Across the Meadows, by 
Albert W. Ketelbey, arranged by 
David Bennett, Mills Music. Well 
devised instrumentations for both 
svmphonic band and full band. (Svm- 
phonic, $5; full band, $3.50). c: 
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MANUEL DE FALLA: An Appreciation 


By Gi_pert CHASE 


ANY of us were preparing to 

celebrate Manuel de Falla’s 70th 
birthday on Nov. 23 of this year with 
musical tributes honoring a composer 
whose music has brought so much 
light to a dark world. Instead, we are 
now called upon to mourn his passing, 
and to pay the inadequate tribute of 
words to an artist who was as high- 
minded and conscientious as he was 
modest and unassuming. 

(he death of Manuel de Falla came 
as a shock but not entirely as a sur- 
prise to those of us who were aware 
of how precarious his health had been 
for a number of years. It seems 
strange that a man so strongly at- 
tached to his native land, and so 
deeply bound to his beloved city of 
Granada, should have passed away in 
a foreign place, a lonely exile from 
his own country. That his exile was 
voluntary did not lessen its sadness. 

At the height of his fame, Falla 
received many tempting offers to come 
to America to conduct his own com- 
positions. These offers he steadfastly 
refused, partly because he was reluc- 
tant to undertake the voyage, and 
partly because he felt intimidated by 
the prospect of appearing in America. 
He had an ideal home in Granada, 
where he could live and work quietly 
and in peace. 

In peace? Alas!—aiter 1936 there 
was no peace in Spain. Falla re- 
mained through the harrowing ordeal 
of the civil war, and then, as though 
no longer able to endure the pro- 
longed sufferings of his beloved coun- 
try, he quietly departed, never to re- 
turn. At the age of 63, already frail 
and weak with illness, he summoned 
up courage to make the long sea- 
voyage at which he had so often 
balked in his prime. He crossed the 
Atlantic and came to America. And 
he did this in spite of the fact that 
General Franco’s regime had just ap- 
pointed him President of the Spanish 
Institute—the highest cultural position 
it had to offer. 


Voluntary Exile 


He turned his back on this honor 
and went into voluntary exile. This 
was in 1939 and not two years later 
as the newspaper accounts of the 
death stated. Going first to Buenos 
Aires, he later settled in the town of 
Alta Gracia, near.the city of Cérdoba 
in Argentina. His closest friends 
were noted liberals and anti-fascists, 
such as the conductor Juan Jose 
Castro and the Spanish poet Rafael 
Alberti, born, like Falla, in Cadiz. 
One wonders at the malice and in- 
justice that branded Falla a fascist. 

In the summer of 1945, while 
travelling from Santiago to Buenos 
Aires by plane, I stopped off at 
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Cordoba to visit Manuel de Falla. He 
had expected me for lunch, but bad 
weather had delayed my plane and it 
was evening when I arrived in Alta 
Gracia, an attractive resort town 
among the mountains. There Falla 
lived with his sister in a modest but 
comfortable villa, and with them I 
shared a frugal meal that night. It 
was 12 years since I had last seen 
Falla in Paris, and now he was a 
little, wizened old man, frail and bent, 
but always with the same courtly 
grace and gentleness of manner. , 

I was eager to discuss the important 
cantata, La Atlantida, that he had 
been working on for the last 15 years 
(with many interruptions due to ill 
health). Yet I knew that he was 
reluctant to discuss this work, so 1 
dared not press my curiosity too far. 
The impression I gathered was that 
this cantata was virtually completed, 
but that Falla had not yet perfected 
all its details to his own satisfaction. 
La Atlantida deals with the legend of 
the lost continent of Atlantis, with 
which is interwoven the story of the 
discovery of America by Columbus. 
It is a large and ambitious work for 
solos, chorus, and orchestra. 

Falla preferred to talk about some 
of his earlier works, and especially 
about his opera, La Vida Breve, of 
which he seemed particularly fond. 
I believe that nothing would have 
given him greater pleasure than a 
revival of this opera, which has been 
sadly neglected in spite of its wealth 
of attractive music, some of which 
has proved so popular in the concert 
hall. La Vida Breve was produced at 
the Metropolitan Opera in 1926 but 
received only four performances. 

While we were discussing his music, 
Falla diffidently informed me that he 
wished to point out a slight error of 
fact in my book, The Music of Spain. 
I had stated that Falla had bought a 
small house in Granada, and he 
pointed out that he had only rented it. 
He added that it had been offered to 
him as a gift but he refused to accept 
it, because he would never own prop- 
erty. 


Appraising Atlantida 


I mention this only as typical of 
Falla’s meticulous attention to detail 
—so evident in his music also—and as 
characteristic of his detachment from 
material things. On the musical side, he 
also took issue with the statement that 
some of his later works reveal a super- 
Position of tonalities as implying a 
polytonal procedure. He disclaimed 
any intention of employing polytonal- 
ity, declaring .that he simply used 
harmonies based on the scale of nat- 
‘ural harmonics. 

It is obvious that a final appraisal 
of Manuel de Falla’s contribution to 
modern music cannot be made until 
we become acquainted with La Atlan- 
tida, which may well prove to be his 
crowning achievement. Falla was not 
a prolific composer. He worked 
slowly and carefully, and above all, 
he was anxious not to repeat himself. 
He might have gone on writing 
Spanish dances all his life and so 
built up a large popular following. 
Instead, he set himself a new problem 
to solve in each successive composi- 
tion—and this is one reason why his 
task was long and laborious. 

This is the main reason, also, why 
Falla, notwithstanding the immense 
popularity of some of his earlier 
music, remains on the whole a com- 
poser whose work is not yet fully 
known or understood. As an example, 
he has been accused of turning away 
from Spain in his Concerto for 
harpsichord and _ five instruments, 
simply because this composition lacks 
the familiar earmarks of the popular 
Spanish music to which we are ac- 
customed. 

Yet, if we judge it both by its 








(A sketch by Bils from Le Courrier 
Musical, and the composer’s signature. ) 


aesthetic intent and its musical con- 
tent, the Concerto is the most 
Spanish—i.e., the most Castilian—of 
all Falla’s works. In my opinion, this 
Concerto is  Falla’s masterpiece. 
though I realize it will never be a 
popular work. It is the kind of work 
that reveals increased significance and 
spiritual depth the more it is heard. 
Therefore, time will give it a proper 
place of honor among Falla’s com- 
positions. 

It is true that Falla, in such works 
as El Amor Brujo and especially The 
Three-Cornered Hat, embodied with 
consummate artistry the popular con- 
ception of Spanish music as a mélange 
of striking rhythms and_ exotic 
melodies tinged with the perfumes of 
Araby. But we miss the essential 
point of Falla’s creative genius if we 
fail to realize that he eventually broke 


away from the popular conception or 
Spanish music and gave it a universal 
perspective that takes it out of the 
purely picturesque category. 

By delving into the historical tradi- 
tions of Spanish music, by embracing 
every region of Spain (not only the 
over-worked Andalusian idiom), and 
by seeking universal symbols in his 
art beyond the strictly national, he 
opened new paths to the younger gen- 
eration of Spanish composers and im- 
measurably widened their artistic 
horizon, 

There is a symbolic significance in 
the fact that Falla’s last and most 
ambitious composition, the Atlantida, 
deals with a non-national subject. It 
shows his gradual and persistent 
reaching toward universal values, aris- 
ing from his conviction that music is 
a spiritual langauge speaking to all 
mankind. And it seems poetically 
fitting that this ultimate work, to 
which he gave so many years of his 
life in a constant search for perfection, 
should be a sort of musical apotheosis 
of that New World which he himselt 
came to discover in his old age and 
on whose alien but hospitable soil he 
breathed his last. 





Jackson Musicians Play 
At Matinee Musical Club 


MeripiAn, Miss. — Musicians of 
Jackson, Miss. gave the program at 
the annual fall luncheon of the Mat- 
inee Musica Club in Meridian, for 
more than 100 guests. Among those 
present were Theodore Russell, violin- 
ist and conductor of the Jackson 
Symphony; Mrs. John Ellington, Mrs. 
Nettie Bruister, Mrs. J. D. Sanford, 
members of the luncheon committee; 
and Ralph Bennett, Meridian, who 
accompanied Mrs. Russell; Helen 
Crooks, who presided as toastmaster ; 
Mrs. Valerye Bosarge, club president; 
Mrs. Bonner Landham, Jackson, pian- 
ist; Mrs. C. A. Doster, Durant, pres- 
ident of the Mississippi Federation of 
Music Clubs; Mrs. Harold Avery, 
Jackson, vocalist, and Mrs. F. W. 
Mitts, chairman of the luncheon, 
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RECITALS 


(Continued from page 25) 


posers S. L. M. Barlow, Normand 
Lockwood, David Diamond and The- 
odore Chanler, three by the last-named 
entitled Three Epitaphs having their 
first hearing. French songs by Debussy 
and Fauré closed the first half of the 
program. The second part was entirely 
in Spanish, some antique works, two 
of the 19th century and a group by 
Falla. Miss Farber gave ali these a 
consistently musicianly performance 
which also displayed definite apprecia- 
tion of the texts themselves. Tne au- 
dience which was large applauded with 
vigor. Miss Durick’s accompaniments 
were excellent. 





The Kraeuter Trio 


The Kraeuter Trio, named for its 
founders, Karl and Phyllis Kraeuter, 
its violinist and cellist, respectively, 
with whom is now associated Grant 
Johannesen, pianist, offered a program 
of widely diverse styles at Town Hall 
on the late afternoon of Nov. 30. The 
Brahms Trio in B, Op. 8, opened it 
and Ravel’s Trio in A Minor closed 
it, while in between a touch of pres- 
ent-day modernism was added with 
the Vitebsk of Aaron Copland. 

The Copland work is a strange 
combination of gratuitous ugliness 
and melodic episodes of a somewhat 
sentimental character that were at 
best unconvincing sops to Cerberus, 
a work by no means in the composer’s 
best vein. It threw into all the bolder 
rélief the substantial beauty of the 
Brahms trio and the grace and charm 
of the Ravel music. The Brahms 
was given a sympathetic and vital 
performance, in which, however, the 
balance was seriously marred by the 
too aggresive playing of the new pian- 
ist, who has apparently not yet been 
with the group long enough to become 
properly adjusted to the tonal frame- 
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The Paganini Quartet: Henri Temianka and Gustave Rosseels, 
violinists; Robert Courte, violist, and Robert Maas, cellist 


work. Much better balance of the 
parts was achieved in the well-played 
Ravel work, and here, as elsewhere, 
the cellist’s beauty of tone was a dis- 
tinguishing feature. The audience re- 
sponded enthusiastically to the trio’s 
work, and Mr. Copland acknowledged 
the applause accorded his composition 
from one of the boxes. ; 


The Paganini Quartet 

The recently organized Paganini 
Quartet, composed of Henri Temianka 
and Gustave Rosseels, violins; Rob- 
ert Courte, viola, and Robert Maas, 
cello, gave its first Town Hall concert 
under its own sponsorship on Nov. 30, 
afternoon. For the occasion an all- 
Beethoven program had been chosen, 
consisting of the three “Rasumovsky” 
Quartets, Op. 59, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, 
in F, E Minor and C, respectively. 
A sizable audience was on hand and 
the playing of the new group evoked 
warmly demonstrative approval. 

Distinctive features of the perform- 
ances were a notably sensitive refine- 
ment of style and invariably beauty of 
tone, due in part, undoubtedly, to the 
particularly fine instruments used. 
Complete unification of interpretation 
in various details of ensemble playing 
is still to be perfected but the readings 
of all‘ three works showed deeply 
searching perceptiveness and were 
marked by a direct and vital com- 
municative quality. The spirit of the 
slow movements was conveyed, in 
each case, in an especially impressive 
manner. If the first of the quartets 
seemed a bit over-lengthy that was the 
fault of the composer and not of his 
faithful and obviously devoted inter- 
preters. ‘ 


Kensley Rosen, Violinist (Debut) 


Kensley Rosen, violinist from Seattle, 
Washington, matle his New York 
debut in the Times Hall on Nov. 24. 
His program, one of refreshing variety, 
included the Tartini-Kreisler Varia- 
tions on a Theme by Corelli, Brahms’ 
Sonata, Op. 108, Bach’s Third Un- 
accompanied Sonata, George McKay’s 
Concerto (a first New York perform- 
ance), Jacques de Menasce’s Three 
Hebrew Melodies and the first Amer- 
ican performance of Antal Molnar’s 
Fantasie Hongroise. 

Mr. Rosen proved himself to be an 
artist of considerable stature. His 
technical command of the violin is 
impeccable and duly matched by his 
musicianship and imagination. Of the 
older works, the Bach fared best of 
all. But it was with the contemporary 
compositions that Mr. Rosen really 
hit his stride. 

Particularly rewarding was the 
McKay Sonata which provided an ad- 
mirable vehicle for Mr. Rosen’s high- 
ly individual and spacious style and 
the innumerable facets of tone color 
at his disposal. The Hebrew Melodies 
which followed showed conclusively 
that Mr. Rosen is as skillful and 
sensitive when working in miniature as 
upon a larger, more grandiose canvas. 








The Kraeuter Trio: Karl Kraeuter, violinist; Phyllis Kraeuter, 
cellist, and Grant Johannesen, pianist 


The Molnar work was of slight in- 
terest, sounding like little more than 
a pastiche of numerous other modern 
works of like Magyar derivation. 

Mr. de Menasce was in the audience 
to share the applause that greeted 
his composition and Otto Herz was 
Mr. Rosen’s praiseworthy collaborator 
at the piano. 


Mildah Polia, Mezzo-Soprano 


Mildah Polia, French mezzo-soprano, 
was heard in a recital of old and 
modern French songs and in lyrics by 
Creston, Mana-Zucca, Falla, Davigo, 
Nin and Richard in Times Hall on 
Nov. 27. La Complainte de Jean 
Renaud and the Legend of St. Nicolas, 
as well as five Epitaphes by Pierre 
Vellones, the six Etudes Latines by 
Reynaldo Hahn, some Children’s Songs 
by Manuel Rosenthal and songs by 


Chausson and Honegger made up the 
French offerings. Miss Polia, who is 
by no means unfamiliar here, displayed 
a charming if limited voice and a 
delicate sense of style in everything 
she did. She had the assistance of the 
Leopold Busch String Quartet and of 
Charles Richard at the piano. ¥, 


Vinaver Chorus 


An unusual and highly interesting 
program of sacred and secular works 
was performed by the Vinaver Chorus, 
led by Chemjo Vinaver, in Town 
Hall on Nov. 28. Mr. Vinaver’s own 
Sabbath Eve service for tenor, mixed 
chorus and organ, The Seventh Day, 
had its first hearing. William Hess 
was the vocal soloist and Edouard 
Nies-Berger was at the organ. An- 
other premiere was given to Frederick 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Jacobi’s To a Poem by Blake: Con- 
templation, for mixed chorus and two 
pianos, with the composer and Irene 
Jacobi supplying the accompaniment. 
Further evidence of Mr. Vinaver’s 
enterprise and the chorus’s industry 
in mastering new choral works was 
proffered in the form of a first Amer- 
ican performance of two sections of 
Clementi Korchmarey’s Third Vocal 
Symphony. The rest of the program 
was of equally high quality, consist- 
ing of works by Hassler, Ruffus and 
Palestrina, Schubert, Schumann and 
Brahms, Vaughan Williams and Bar- 
tok. Christine Nazzi, flutist, and Louis 
Letellier, bassoonist, were heard in the 
Korchmarey Vocal Symphony. Both 
the chorus and the soloists performed 
expressively and the audience’s en- 
thusiasm was wholly deserved. 


Delia Calapai, Pianist 


Reappearing in recifal at Town 
Hall on Nov. 16, after an interval of 
three years since her debut there, 
Delia Capalai showed sensitive re- 

- sponsiveness to the musical implica- 
tions of the first two and last move- 
ments of Schubert’s Fantasy-Sonata 
in G, Op. 78. She proved, however, 
to be on especially congenial ground 
in Bartok’s Suite, Op. 14, and Mo- 
zart’s Sonata in D, K. 311. Her ap- 
proach to these latter works was more 
positive and more vital. She captured 
the essential style of the different 
movements of the Bartok suite effec- 
tively and showed an innate sympathy 
with the Mozart spirit. The minuet 
of the Schubert sonata was marred by 
heavy-handed treatment and the lack of 
the requisite lilting grace; in the other 
movements the tone was good through 
a wide range of dynamics. She has 
yet to break down a certain psycho- 
logical barrier that prevents her play- 
ing from being as communicative as 
it could be. The closing group con- 
sisted of the three Intermezzi and the 
i Rhapsody from Brahms’s Opus 

. , c. 


Hilda Banks, Pianist 


Hilda Banks, young Boston pianist, 
heard here in Town Hall last season, 
returned for a recital in Carnegie Hall 
on Nov. 29. The program ranged from 
Schubert’s Moments Musicaux, Op. 
94, through Beethoven’s Sonata in G, 
Op. 31, No. 1, and Chopin’s F Minor 
Ballade to Schumann’s Carnaval, tak- 
ing in two preludes by the recitalist 
bearing the titles, Repentance and 
Young ’un. Again the young player 
gave the impression of possessing 
marked talent but the general effect 
was that of a talent running wild and 
resorting to excessive use of the 
damper pedal to conceal a lack of re- 
sourcefulness in subtle nuance. Her 
best playing was done in parts of the 
Schubert numbers and certain sections 
of the Carnaval. When her passage 
work was not blurred by the pedal 
it became apparent that she possesses 
well trained fingers and ample fluency. 
At the same time no understanding 
response to either the Beethoven so- 
nata or the unimaginatively treated 
Chopin ballade was in evidence. C. 


Xsenia Prochorowa, Pianist 


Ksenia Prochorowa, pianist, gave 
a recital in Carnegie Hall on the 
afternoon of Nov. 30. Her program 
was a formidable one. She began with 
Liszt’s arrangement of Bach’s G 





Banks Ksenia Prochorowa 


Minor Organ Fantasie and Fugue and 
went on from this to the Mozart A 
Minor Rondo and Beethoven’s 32 
Variations, the Schumann Toccata and 
closed the first part of the program 
with Liszt’s Sonata-Fantasia Aprés 
une Lecture du Dante. The second 
half of the program consisted of a 
Prelude-Pastorale and a Moment Mu- 
sical by Rachmaninoff, a Prelude and 
Fugue by Taneieff and to close, 
Ravel’s Ondine and Chopin’s Andante 
Spianato and Grande Polonaise. 
Miss Prochorowa displayed a well- 
schooled technique which was quite 
equal to the difficulties of Liszt’s Dante 
as well as the same composer’s version 
of Bach. The Mozart was especially 
well done and the Dante an impressive 
piece of playing which found a ready 
response from the audience though in 
itself it is a somewhat diffuse piece 
of music. One might take exception to 
the speed at which the Bach Fugue 
was. played but then, practically every- 
body plays Bach too fast. The Rach- 
maninoff pieces were well given and 
the Ravel charming in every “— 


Hilda 


s 


Lucie Bigelow Rosen, Thereminist 


Lucie Bigelow Rosen, thereminist, 
assisted by Carlos Salzedo at the 
piano, by the Koutzen Quartet and 
by Robert Bloom, oboe, gave a re- 
cital in Town Hall on Nov. 30. Mrs. 
Rosen is a pioneer exponent of an 
instrument belonging to the present 
and future by reason of interest in 
all matters of remote control. In this 
recital her control drew from the in- 
strument a gamut of results in tonal 
precision, technical facility and tone 
quality of varying success. 

Of particular interest was Mr. Sal- 
zedo’s Piece Concertante, given its 
first performance, plainly written to 
reveal theremin potential. Mrs. Rosen 
did not escape evidence of experimen- 
tal‘moments, but she achieved a wide 
range of tone of musical worth, 
rhythmic versatility and dynamics of 
certitude. Bernard Wagenaar’s Stanza, 
with the composer as accompanist, 
proved less congenial to theremin 
best results. The theremin plainly 
has the capacity to deliver tone 
of unusual timbre with varying quali- 
ties over a wide pitch range. It 
seems at present indeterminate wheth- 
er the player can at will choose the 
quality desired or in that matter is 
under limitation by the instrument it- 
self. The quartet was heard in Kout- 
zen’s second quartet and in a Mar- 
tinu Fantasy for theremin, strings, 
piano and oboe. 


Josephine Abbene, Pianist 


Crisp and technically neat perform- 
ances of three Scarlatti sonatas, in C, 
D and G, and a clean-cut and struc- 
turally clear exposition of the Bach- 
Liszt Prelude and Fugue in A Minor 
opened Josephine - Abbene’s piano 
recital at Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall on Nov. 22. For the ensuing 
Chopin numbers likewise, 12 of the 
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Lucie Bigelow-Rosen 


Delia Calapai 


preludes, the Ballade in F and the F 
Sharp Minor Polonaise, the recitalist 
had the requisite technique but these 
lacked the glow of dynamic musical 
impulse and imagination. The well- 
arranged program further contained 
Rachmaninoff’s E Flat Prelude, Villa- 
Lobos’s The Three Maries, five of 
the Shostakovich preludes, and the 
Delibes-Dohnanyi Naila Waltz. C. 


Belle Duke, Mezzo-Soprano 

Belle Duke, a Williamsburg, Pa., 
mezzo-soprano, offered an unhack- 
neyed program at her Times Hall 
recital on Nov. 24, afternoon. She 
coupled J. C. F. Bach’s Die Ameri- 
kanerin with J. S. Bach’s Komm’, 
siisser Tod, and chose her Brahms 
group from among the less frequently 
heard songs, such as _ Therese, 
Madchenfluch and Wenn du nur zu- 
weilen Jlachelst. There followed an 
aria from Mozart’s Titus, French 
songs by Debussy, Poulenc and De 
Severac and a group of five songs by 
American composers, ending with the 
Lament of Ian the Proud by Griffes. 
The singer applied herself with com- 
mendable musical intelligence to the 
task of projecting the essence of 
each song. She was handicapped, 
however, by a voice of unsympathetic 
quality poorly produced and inade- 
quate technical resources, Milne 
Charnley played the accompaniments. 


Alexander Schneider, Violinist 
Ralph Kirkpatrick, Harpsichordist 


After the evening of pure delight 
which Alexander Schneider and Ralph 
Kirkpatrick offered in Town Hall on 
Nov. 29, when they performed five 
Mozart Violin and Clavier Sonatas, 
one asked. oneself anew: Why do 
musicians play anything but master- 
pieces? The answer, of course, is that 
if they did, the relatively unfamiliar 
masterpieces would become as weather- 
beaten as Beethoven’s Kreutzer So- 
nata or Tartini’s Devil’s Trill. 

None of the five magnificent com- 
positions on this program was in the 
least hackneyed; and very seldom are 
they performed with such taste, bril- 
liance, rightness of style and perfec- 





tion of ensemble. Mr. Schneider plays 
the violin like a born Mozartean; 
he sings the phrases, and fills the 
music with ceaseless vitality. He 
knows that the key to Mozart’s cham- 
ber music lies in the operas. And 
Mr. Kirkpatrick is always at his best 
on the harpsichord when he performs 
with Mr. Schneider. 


The five works were the Sonatas in 
A (K. 305), in G (K. 379), in E Flat 
(K. 481), in F (K.376) and in A 
(K. 526). All except the later ones 
were written with the harpsichord in 
mind, and even the sonatas composed 
for piano and violin sound better with 
harpsichord, for the piano of Mozart’s 
day, sounded much more like a 
harpsichord than like a modern piano. 
Having worked together for a long 
period, Mr. Schneider and Mr. Kirk- 
patrick have developed a flawless en- 
semble. Their tempos have grown 
more moderate, and their expressive 
powers greater. This was an extra- 
ordinary recital, as the cheers of the 
large audience attested. 


Selma Bojalad, Soprano (Debut) 


The debut of Selma Bojalad, lyric 
soprano, in Times Hall on Dec. 1 
was lifted out of the routine of such 
events by her inclusion of a group of 
Arabic folk songs which she sang in 
the original. Miss Bojalad, who lives 
in Pennsylvania but is of Lebanese 
parentage, appeared to be thoroughly 
in her element in these selections, and 
she was warmly applauded by the 
large audience which included many 
persons of Arabic origin. She was 
accompanied the the Arabic group 
by Louis Kawam on the oud, a 
mandolin-mike instrument common in 
Arabia, 

Miss Bojalad’s singing was marked 
by dramatic interpretation and she 
revealed a voice of light limpid quality 
which increased in steadiness and 
accurate pitch as the program pro- 
ceeded. In her French group the 
singer was particularly successful in 
Duparc’s L’Invitation au Voyage and 
Dupont’s Mandoline. All of her 
efforts were well received. Paul Ula- 
nowsky provided the piano accom- 
paniments in the list comprised of 
Handel, Mozart, H. Wolf, Brahms, 
Cilea, Ravel, Duparc, Dupont, 
Wintter Watts, Daniel Wolf, Vittorio 
Gianini, Celius Dougherty and Eric 
Fogg. L. 


Alexander Brailowsky, Pianist 

For the third recital of his Chopin 
series at Carnegie Hall, Dec. 1, Alex- 
ander Brailowsky offered a whale of 
a program, the heaped abundances of 
which almost gave the impression that 
the pianist wanted to give his hearers 
two recitals for the price of one. This 
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program contained the Nocturnes in F 
Sharp Minor, C Minor and G Major. 
10 Mazurkas, the F Minor Fantasy, 
the B Minor Scherzo, the Third Bal- 
lade, six Etudes, the Waltzes in A 
Minor and G Fiat, the G Flat Im- 
promptu, the Military Polonaise and 
the seldom heard one in D Minor and 
the Ecossaises in D, G and D Fiat. 
And having spent more than two and 
a half hours in traversing this porten- 








tous list the artist was settling him- 
self down to a supplement of encores 
when one satiated listener called it 
a night. 


Mr. Brailowsky did some breath- , 


taking playing and some which was 
hard and singularly lacking in poetic 
imagination and beauty of tone. There 
were exaggerations, too, and these 
struck one especially in the excessive 
rubatos applied to some of the ma- 
zurkas. It was in the less formidable 
numbers, such as the Ecossaises, the 
two waltzes, the Impromptu and the 
D Minor Polonaise that he achieved 
an allurement of rhythm, a sensitive- 
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Mack Harrell 


Frieda Hempel 


ness of mood and a poetry of nuance 
more memorable in their way than 
all the smashing impact and the im- 
mense bravura of the Military Polo- 
naise, the drama of the Scherzo or the 
surge of the C Minor Etude. A great 
concert, by and large, yet a curiously 
uneven one. The audience was pro- 
perly ecstatic. P. 


Mack Harrell, Baritone 


Both the superb voice and the in- 
terpretative insight of Mack Harrell 
had full play in the program which 
the baritone presented in Town Hall 
on Dec. 1. Perhaps the most im- 
pressive part of the recital was his 
performance of seven Lieder from the 
Schubert Schwanengesang. But equal- 
ly enjoyable in another and lighter 
vein were four Gambling Songs, based 
on Reel-foot folk tunes, by John Jacob 
Niles, which had their first New York 
performance. The Reel-foot is a lake 
in Kentucky near the Mississippi 
River, famous for its fishing, and the 
gambling songs are redolent of the 
rough and ready life of old Mississippi 
days. Mr. Harrell gave them exactly 
the right touch of warmth, informality 
and humor. 

Schubert calls for a voice of heroic 
cast in such songs as Krieger’s 
Ahnung and Aufenthalt; and for a 
fine-spun lyric quality in Liebes- 
botschaft and Abschied. Mr. Harrell 
turned with amazing ease from the 
moods of despair and foreboding to 
those of intense, quiet joy. Four Amer- 
ican songs also had their premieres, 
Everett Helm’s She Is Not Fair, 
Samuel Barber’s The Beggar’s Song, 
and John Duke’s Here In This Spot 
With You and I Ride the Great Black 
Horses. None of them was particularly 
striking, though Mr. Duke’s Here In 
This Spot With You had the sen- 
sitivity of touch which others of his 
songs have displayed. Mr. Harrell was 
less successful with two Duparc songs, 
but he sang the Don Quichotte a 
Dulcinée of Ravel beautifully. George 
Reeves’ accompaniments were so much 
a part of the singer's interpretations 
that it was only just that he should 
share the applause. Ss. 


Frieda Hempel, Soprano 

A large and festively minded audi- 
ence gathered for the recital given by 
Frieda Hempel in Town Hall on the 
afternoon of Dec. 1. Miss Hempel 
was obviously among old and familiar 
friends, and she was greeted with a 
long outburst of applause at her en- 
trance, which was something of a 
performance in itself. The program 
opened with an Agnus Dei by Mozart 
and continued with two Haydn songs ; 
Schubert’s Seligkeit, Die Neben- 
sonnen, Lachen und Weinen and Der 
Weegweiser; Franz’s Er Ist Ge- 
kommen, Mutter, O Sing ‘Mich Zur 
Ruh’, Stille Sicherheit and Frihlings- 
liebe; Grieg’s Unter Rosen; Wolf's 
Er ist’s; and a concluding group of 
folk songs. 

In high spirits, the artist was at 
her best on this occasion in the songs 
of lighter mood. Especially charming 
were the folk songs, including Haen- 
sel and Lisa, Der Butzeman and Lau- 
terbach, Loewe’s Der Zahn, sung as 
an encore, was also delightfully done. 
Of the Schubert songs, Lachen und 
Weinen and Die Nebensonnen struck 
a spark which showed what Miss 
Hempel can do in a more serious vein, 





when she wishes to. Encores were 
eagerly demanded and _ generously 
given. Among the most enjoyable 
features of the recital were Paul 
Meyer’s excellent accompaniments. 


New Friends of Music, Dec. 1 


Two B’s—Bach and Bartok—made 
up the program of the concert of the 
New Friends of Music at the Town 
Hall the afternoon of Dec. 1, The 
first half of the session was given 
over to Bach’s B Minor and E Major 
Sonatas for violin and clavier. They 
were performed with rare beauty of 
sound and finish of team work by 
Alexander Schneider, violinist, and 
Ralph Kirkpatrick, harpsichordist. 
After this refreshing dispensation, 
Bartok’s Fourth Quartet was per- 
formed with exemplary devotion by 
the Guilet Quartet, which must have 
labored prodigiously to achieve so 
comprehending an interpretation of a 
forbidding work. The creation is Bar- 
tok at his most dissonant and enig- 
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matic. A single hearing is wholly 
insufficient to penetrate a score so 
strange and even repellent in its out- 
ward aspects; and it is by no means 
certain that the majority of listeners 
will feel inclined to give the work 
as many hearings as might be neces- 
sary to clarify the sense of its singular 
and perturbing idiom. 
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‘Alton Taube 
Zoltan Kodaly and Andor Foldes 


League of Composers Gives 
Reception for Kodaly 


Honoring Zoltan Kodaly, who re- 
cently arrived in this country from 
his native Hungary, the League of 
Composers gave a concert of his 
works and a reception in the Museum 
of Modern Art on Dec. 1. The noted 
composer made a brief and sincerely 
felt speech about the popularizing of 
serious music, saying that it is im- 
portant to strike a sound balance be- 
tween activity and passivity and be- 


tween vocal and instrumental music. - 


“First impressions are decisive for 
life”, he said, “and therefore we must 
concentrate on public schools for 
educating in music. We must first 
educate good teachers, however.” 

Quoting Schumann to the effect that 
“only genius can understand genius”, 
he urged that we show more acces- 
sible hills before we turn eyes to high 
mountains—in other words, to lead 
from the known to the unknown. “All 
people should sing before playing an 
instrument,” he remarked. 

Gabor Banat, violinist, with Otto 
Herz at the piano, opened the musical 
program with Kodaly’s first published 
work, an Adagio (1910). A new 
work, Children’s Dances, was given 
its first performance by Andor 
Foldes. Gabor Carelli then sang two 
songs from Op. 14, Song of the 
Exiled and Wait, Little Bird, and 
Mr. Foldes concluded with the Dances 
from Marosszek, and an encore, The 
Bells. This seemed a singularly un- 
representative list, save for the final 
piano works which had the flavor and 
craftsmanship we associate with the 
composer of Hary Janos. 

The violin piece’ showed no inkling 
of the distinctive idiom which was to 
come; the Children’s Dances were far 
too long for their content, which was 
repetitive to the point of boredom and 
the songs seemed singularly uncom- 
municative. Only in the Marosszek 
dances, which were played with mas- 
tery of their particular needs by Mr. 
Foldes, did one feel that this creative 
force was truly represented. 





Dorothy Averell, violinist, gave a 
recital before a small and enthusi- 
astic audience in Town Hall, Nov. 
26. With Otto Herz at the piano 
she offered a program containing 
Nardini’s D major Sonata, Schu- 
bert’s Sonatina in the same key, 
Brahms’ Thun Sonata for piano and 
violin and pieces by Medtner, Cas- 
telnuovo-Tedesco, Templeton, Mil- 
haud, Villa-Lobos and Nin. . 


J. Kremer Neumann, pianist, ap- 
peared in Times Hall on Nov. 18 
and presented a program of works 
by Haydn, Beethoven, Schubert, 
Chopin, Debussy, Mendelssohn, 
Rachmaninoff and one piece com- 
posed by himself... . On Nov. 27 in 
Town Hall Coté Vandermark, so- 
prano, accompanied by the Durieux 
Ensemble gave a recital which in- 
cluded compositions by J. S. Bach, 
J. C. Bach and Mozart. . . . Gene- 
vieve Pitot, pianist, played works by 
Mozart, David Diamond, Debussy, 
Prokofieff and Brahms in Times 
Hall on Dec. 2. 


_ Societa per la Musica Italiana. 
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needed for its most effective projec- 
tion. In consequence, he gave a bril- 
liant account of it. The odd moments 
of more sentimental _reflectiveness 
were less convincingly presented. 

Mr. Rodzinski was in particularly 
fine fettle, opening the program with 
a vivid and sparkling delineation of 
the various movements of the suite 
from the Rimsky-Korsakoff opera, 
The Fairy Tale of Tsar Saltan, and 
leading his men through a notably 
sympathetic and well co-ordinated 
reading of the orchestral part of the 
concerto. Musically, the climax of the 
evening come with the Tchaikovsky 
Fifth in an opulently colorful and ad- 
mirably proportioned performance. 

The Caunarte and the Symphony 
were repeated at the afternoon per- 
formance on Nov. 24. 








New London Orchestra 
Gives Initial Concert 


New Lonpon, Conn.—The New 
London Civic Orchestra, conducted by 
Victor Norman, gave its first concert 
here in the Bulkeley Auditorium on 
Nov. 26. The soloists were Mary 
Poore, concertmaster of the orchestra, 
in Bach’s Violin Concerto in 
Minor, and Joan Lloyd, of New York, 
in Mozart’s Piano Concerto in A 
Major (K. 488). 

The orchestra also played Gluck’s 
overture to Iphigenia in Aulis and six 
dances by Grétry. The orchestra, 
which has a large proportion of 
amatéur musicians, made an auspi- 
cious start and gave spirited perform- 
ances. In the Bach, Miss Poore dis- 
played a real grasp of the pure line of 
the work, and Miss Lloyd, with ample 
technique and understanding of Moz- 
art, showed a fine, sensitive artistry. 

Mr. Norman, who heads the Victor 
Norman Music School here, came to 
New London from Norway six years 
ago. The orchestra will give its sec- 
ond concert next spring. P. D. 


| Obituary | 


G. Aldo Randegger 


Giuseppe Aldo Randegger, pianist, 
composer, teacher and writer on musi- 
cal subjects, died on Nov. 30, at his 
home in New York, following an ill- 
ness of several months at the age of 72. 
He'was born in Naples on Feb. 17, 
1874, and from 1888 to 1893, was a 
pupil of the Royal Conservatory in 
Naples. In the latter year he came to 
this country and toured the Southern 
States in recital and conducted the 
Atlanta Musical Club. In 1900 he was 
appointed director of music at Hamil- 
ton College, Ky., and Belmont College, 
Tenn. He later founded his own 
school in New York. He was also 
associated with the Irving School at 
Tarrytown, N. Y. He founded = 

is 








wife survives him. 


Oscar Schwar 

PHILADELPHIA.—Oscar Schwar, for 
43 years tympanist of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, died on Nov. 27, at the 
Presbyterian Hospital at the age of 71. 
He had been ill of pneumonia only 
since the previous Friday, and had 
taken his usual part in the activities of 
the orchestra up to that time. 

He was the senior member of the 
orchestra. He was born in Bautzen, 
Saxony, July 2, 1875, and was edu- 
cated at the Royal Conservatory of 
Music, Dresden. 


Dorothy Teall 

Dorothy Judd Teall, at one time a 
member of the staff of MuSICAL 
America, died in Milo, Me., on Nov. 
17. She was 48 years old, After leav- 





ing MusicaL America, Mrs. Teall 
was on the staff of the New Interna- 
tional Encyclopedia, the New Century 
Dictionary and with Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. She was also art and music 
correspondent for the Detroit News 
and wrote special articles for various 
magazines and newspapers. Mrs. 
Teall was taken ill with a respiratory 
ailment in the Memorial Hospital, 
Long Branch, N. J., and was taken 
in an ambulance to her former home 
in Maine where she died. A brother 
and a sister survive. 
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Mozart Seraglio in Premiere 


(Continued from page 3) 
concerto grosso; and only following 
that introduction does the soprano em- 
bark upon her grandiose aria. At the 
Metropolitan a garish curtain is drawn 
after the opening bars of the air, the 
singers disappears and the concertante 
prelude is performed in the manner of 
an intermezzo; only at the close of 
this quasi-interlude does Constanze re- 
appear to address her bravura de- 
fiances to Selim in different surround- 
mgs and without the Pasha anywhere 
visible. This number, to be sure, al- 
ways offers something of a problem 
with its immobilized singer. But the 
difficulty is assuredly not solved by 
this sort of evasion. 


English Text Used 


The Abduction being a Singspiel 
with an abufhdance of spoken dialogue, 
there is doubtless as much to be said 
for the employment of an English text 
as there is in the case of Fidelio or 
the Magic Flute. The translation by 
the Martins is neither better nor 
worse than the ones they supplied for 
these other works. It is, in the main, 
a routine job with some awkward de- 
partures from Stephanie’s German, 
sometimes provoked for the sweet 
sake of jingling rhymes. “Martern 
aller Arten,” for instance, is rendered 
“Tortures unabating,” though it really 
means “Tortures of all kinds.” How- 
ever, there is little use in straining at 
such gnats when the prevailing stand- 
ard of enunciation is so poor (even in 
spoken passages) that only a very 
small fraction of the text can be 
grasped at all. The most polished dic- 
tion was that of Hugh Thompson in 
the speaking part of the Pasha Se- 
lim; next in intelligibility was John 
Carter, the Pedrillo, though his Eng- 
lish would profit by a more refined 
and cultured pronunciation. 

Nearly 50 years ago, when there 
were vocal giants in the land, the 
uestion of producing the Abduction at 
the Metropolitan came up briefly only 
to be as quickly forgotten. If sing- 
ers fully equal to the exactions of mu- 
sic Mozart wrote for the voluble 
throats of people like Catherina Cava- 
lieri, Therese Teyber, Valentine 
Adamberger and Ludwig Fischer were 
truly indispensable to its performance 
today the work would scarcely have 
remained the staple it has in Central 
Europe and even in Paris. Yet even 
if many run of the mill artists are 
nowadays entrusted with Belmonte, 


Constanze, Blondchen and Osmin, it 
is still hard to believe that the Metro- 
politan could not have cast the opera 
rather more happily than it has. From 
an exclusively vocal standpoint the 
best work of the evening was accomp- 
lished by Eleanor Steber in the pathe- 
tic airs and the heart-breaking heroic 
bravura of Constanze’s Martern aller 
Arten. There were, indeed, lovely 
moments in Miss Steber’s singing, al- 
beit she has not yet at her command 
the style, the authority, the impact 
and the volubility of execution this 
merciless music asks. Still, hers were 
in a fashion the chief honors of the 
performance. 

Pierette Alaric, the Blonde, was vi- 
vacious in the manner of a small-scale 
soubrette. With her pretty but pin- 
point tones she negotiated for better 
or worse the cruel fioriture of her 
first air. Whether she actually took 
its three high E’s or sang the number 
in a lower key this listener, who is 
not blessed with absolute pitch, finds 
himself unable to say. At all events, 
there is far more to Blonde than Miss 
Alarie, with her limited technique and 
stage experience was able to discover. 
Charles Kullman, having frequently 
sung Belmonte in Vienna and else- 
where, had a clearer idea of the opera 
than certain of his colleagues. Yet 
his voice sounded murky, inflexible 
and uncertain as to pitch. John Car- 
ter’s Pedrillo revealed some mildly 
comic moments, yet his embodiment 
as a whole seemed modeled on provin- 
cial standards. Hugh Thompson de- 
meaned himself with dignity and 
spoke his lines well, which is about 
the sum of the Pasha Selim’s obliga- 
tions. 

Deszo Ernster, a beardless, bald- 
pated Osmin, was far from the figure, 
at once funny and baleful, of Mozart’s 
imagination. The English text gave 
him no little trouble and he delivered 
it with an accent so thick as more 
than once to delude the listener into 
thinking he was singing and speaking 
the role in a poorly schooled German. 
Osmin, further, is a good deal more 
than a clownish dupe. He is a kind of 
Oriental Falstaff, lecherous, but un- 
like the Fat Knight also malign and 
vindictive. Mr. Ernster captured few 
of these distinguishing traits. Vocally 
he lacked the range, the flexibility, the 
unction or the fierceness to do justice 
to Osmin’s airs. Possibly his best 
accomplishment was the drinking 
scene with Mr. Carter—the Sauf 
Duett, as Mozart called it. 

Emil Cooper conducted in tasteless, 








The Abduction from the Seraglio, by 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. Metro- 
politan Opera House, Nov. 29, evening. 
The cast: 

Selim Pasha............Hugh Thompson 


Cemetamse «cs ivecdeccovs Eleanor Steber 
Blonde ...... on enaba elie Pierette Alarie 
Belmonte seee--ee-eeCharles Kullman 
PEED | is caccceusn-eeanns John Carter 
ee rr se eeds eee Dezso Ernster 
et BE. 0c 0, acne thine Ludwig Burstaller 
Conductor ...... ..Emil Cooper 
Stage Director......... Herbert Graf 


Scenic Designer...Donald Oenslager 





heavy-handed style, as one aiming to 
distend and inflate the proportions of 
the alternately romantic and mercuri- 
al score to a massively uncongenial 
environment. Nor were the luminous 
tints, the chamber music delicacies ot 
much of the music and its winged 
rhythms served by the opacity of the 
orchestral tone and the crudeness of 
the playing. 

It is not easy to understand how 
Mr. Graf, who must have been 
brought up on The Abduction, could 
have countenanced, let alone abetted, a 
production which flies so wildly in the 
face and spirit of Mozart’s opera. The 
writer of these comments, who has 
heard the work countless times 
abroad, finds himself completely at a 
loss to account for those wilful depar- 
tures from its letter and _ spirit 
practiced on this occasion. He would 
be greatly interested, for instance, in 
discovering who was responsible for 
the altered ending of the piece. In 
the original, Pasha Selim, after learn- 
ing of the perfidy of his Christian cap- 
tives, also hears that Belmonte hap- 
pens to be the son of his mortal enemy. 
Leaving the prisoners to assume fhat 
death is to be their certain portion 
Selim presently heaps coals of fire on 
their heads by giving them instantane- 
ous freedom and safe conduct to their 
native land. At the Metropolitan 
someone has botched the whole point 
of this dénouement. The Pasha frees 
the lovers without reason, scarcely 
even tarrying to hear that ensemble 
(or vaudeville) in which the four 
voice their gratitude. To be sure, the 
senseless curtailment involves no mu- 
sical sacrifice, but only a few lines of 
text. Yet it symbolizes, as it were, 
the arbitrary. spirit that marks the en- 
tire production. 





Northwest Youth Symphony 
Begins Fifth Season 


SEATTLE.—The Youth Symphony of 
the Pacific Northwest, Francis‘ 
Aranyi, conductor, started its fifth 





Otto Rothschild 
FACE SAVER FOR BARON OCHS 


Lorenzo Alvary, assisted by Jarmila 
Novotna and Maurice Seidermann, Holly- 
wood make-up artist, prepares to use, for 
the first time on any opera stage, a chin 
made of plastic. The occasion is the 
presentation of Strauss's Rosenkavalier by 
the San. Francisco Opera Company ir 
Shrine Auditorium 





season in October with its 60th con- 
cert at the Moore Theater. The or- 
chestra is composed of 70 intermedi- 
ate, high school, and university stu- 
dents. The program included com- 
positions by Bach, Mozart, Wagner, 
and a first performance for Seattle, 
the Andante Pastorale from the Sec- 
ond Symphony by Gustave Mahler. A 
Little Symphony was established this 
fall, serving as a reserve group for 
promotion to the major orchestra. 





Kipnis Named President 
Of Opera Film Company 
Alexander Kipnis, bass of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, has been named pres- 
ident of the newly formed Opera Film 
Company, with Arthur W. Kelly on 
the board of directors. The company 
has been formed to produce films in 
which the “music of famed operas will 
be faithfully transposed, measure for 
measure, while the action will be freed 
from the crippling limitations and fixed 
patterns of the traditional operatic 
stage form.” The producer-director 
of the first venture will be Ludwig 
Burger and his initial task for Opera 
Films will be Mozart’s Don Giovanni 
to be filmed in Venice in May, 1947, 
with Italian and English versions, 
budgeted at $2,000,000. 





Some Further Thoughis 
On Staging Tristan 


(Continued from page 15) 


than it used to be, though still too early. The fault 
is not Mr. Svanholm’s but the stage director’s, 
who still requires Kurwenal to raise the curtain 
concealing the stairway prematurely. A one 
who has examined Wagner’s manuscript will see 
that the composer writes the direction “Tristan 
tritt ein” exactly on the fateful chord of his heroic 
theme and not three bars before hand, as it ap- 
pears in the printed editions. But the Metropoli- 
tan still manages this entrance in a way which does 
not make sense. 

I was greatly interested in Mr. Svanholm’s busi- 
ness in not sheathing his sword the moment Isolde 
says “Wahre dein Schwert”. His own dramatic 
instinct made him delay the action with a singular- 
ly psychological effect. But I did not notice that 
Helen Traubel or the stage director thought it 
necessary to carry out Wagner’s instructions to 
the letter at the line “Tristan! Muss ich leben?” 
and cause Isolde to faint on Tristan’s breast. How- 
ever, there is one detail for which Mr. Yanno- 
poulos deserves hearty thanks: He has done away 
with that ludicrous business at the end of the act 
of bringing Melot on board at the head of King 
Marke’s vassals. How Leopold Sachse, the form- 
er regisseur, who was responsible for this detail 
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ever expected the audeince to recognize Melot 

(whose name had not even been mentioned up to 
that point) is something I have never been able to 
make out. 

_ The second act, being primarily a matter of mu- 
sic, is less the subject of a stage manager’s whims. 
But I should like to know who, at the matinee per- 
formance, caused Mme. Trauzel to revise her scarf 
waving business which has hitherto done extremely 
well, Isolde waves her scarf just as long as that 
rhythmic figure in the orchestra illustrates the 
action, not a moment longer. But this time Mme. 
Traubel waved the scarf three or four times, then 
went down the stairs and stood with her back to 
the castle wall doing absolutely nothing. What 
was this—a momentary aberration or some new- 
fangled bit of stage manager’s wisdom, convinced 
that it knew Wagner’s mind better than he did 
himself? And someone told me that at the first 
performance she was a few bars late in beginning 
to flourish the scarf. 

I wish someone at the Metropolitan would finally 
decide to light the third act as the composer in- 
tended it to be lightéd. I have yet to understand 
why the front of the stage should be bright while 
the sea at the back remains menacingly dark. Can 
it be the scenery is so bedraggled that the man- 
agement is afraid to expose it in its full shabbi- 
ness? Not until the latter part of the act should 
the stage become bathed in sunset hues. The rest 
of the time it ought to be mercilessly, blindingly, 
torturingly sunlit. Does not Tristan rave in his 
delirium about “this sun, which sears my brain”? 


But if the scene continues to be incorrectly lighted 
at least Tristan’s couch has at last been turned in 
such a fashion that Kurwenal can speak to his 
wounded master without having continually to 
look away in order to keep his eye fastened on 
the conductor. 

Mr. Svanholm unquestionably deserves the spec- 
tator’s gratitude for not exaggerating those paw- 
ings and embracements which third act Tristans 
ordinarily lavish on their Kurwenals. The Swedish 
tenor manages to convey the hero’s gratitude and 
devotion without any excess of such maulings we 
usually witness. And when he falls back, inert and 
exhausted, he effortlessly assumes a sightly and 
yet natural position. Moreover, his death at the 
second performance was so well managed that 
Mme. Traubel had no need of pushing his legs 
back on the couch in the rather ludicrous fashion 
she had done at the first. 

Incidentally, why will not the new stage director 
ask Mme. Traubel to do away once and for all 
with that preposterous business of trying to pull 
a blanket over Tristan and then fussily smoothe it 
down, as if Isolde were a semi-experienced trained 
nurse? The instant is, after all, the supreme 
moment of Isolde’s life. How can she think of 
such a trifle as patting down a bed cover? Only 
if Isolde is a supreme mistress of the grandly 
plastic gesture, only if she can carry out the effect 
with a single and magnificently sweeping move- 


‘ment, should she even dream of attempting it. 


Certainly, Mme. Traubel should never do so. 
A Tristan DEVOTEE 
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Ricci Recital 


Unaccompanied Violin Works 
on Town Hall Program 
By Arthur V. Berger 
RUGGLERO BICCT, violinist. recital in Town 


Mall last night. The program; 
Study on a Chorale Stamitz (err Kreisler) | 





Sonata in A minor (unaccompanied) Bach | 
Bonata in E minor, Op. 27, No. 4 .. Ysave 
Bees. Ge. 3b. We. Bi cevovecvsccses Hindemith 
Recitativo and Scherzo-Caprice..... Kreisler 
Staccato Stuct Saltarella.......... Wientawskt 
Two Caprices (Nos. 22 and 24)........ Paganini 





Ruggiero Ricci, who astonished 
the world at the age of nine. was, 
as astonishing last night to those, 
who had lost faith in him thesc| 
last several years. For this Town| 
Hall concert was exemplary of the 
finest, most sensitive and most 
beautiful manipulation of the 
violin you may expect to hear any- 
where. The superlative demon- 
stration was, moreover, achieved 
with a program of unaccompanied 
violin works that was approached 
skeptically by more than one tick- 
et buyer. But this was scintillat- 
ing testimony of what first-class | 
virtuosity can do for the cause of | 
violin unsupported by the piano 





Mr. Ricci balanced his list by 
drawing from different sources. 
Even the contemporaries were rep- 
resented, and charmingly so in 
Hindemith's middle style. Nor was 
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lin composers at all offensive. Or 
perhaps it was the elegant, natu- 
ral, unpretentious way that Mr.| 
Ricci traversed bravura. Here was| 
the show piece in its original sense 
—to show off the violin, not the' 
violinist. 

Mr. Ricci's miraculous come- 
back follows a period of service} 
that explains his absence of a few, 
years from the recital platform. | 
As a sermon on what a few con-) 
templative years away from active 
concert duty can do, this Was an 


traordinary hold on attention that 
only the great artists command. 
I took exception to the rhythmic 
liberties and some of the strident 
tone in the Bach. But perhaps 


as crutch. 


the choice fram the strictly vio- | 


invaluable occasion. For here was| 
Mr. Ricci’s old fire tempered with | 
maturity, intelligence and that ex-' 
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By ROBERT BAGAR. 





Ricci Triumphs in Recital. 


Ruggiero Ricci has, at long last. 
arrived. All the promise of his 
early years, followed by the nip- 
and-tuck between greatness and 
mediocrity, can be forgotten. He 
is, as he proved in the Town Hall 
last evening, as fine a violinist as 
there is. And this was made evi- 
dent in a difficult program of 
music for unaccompanied violin. 

The beauty of this young man's 
tone can stand comparison with 
the best. His technique is some- 
thing to marvel at. His precise 
rhythms and the splendid control 
of sonorities. his amazing colors— 
all these came showering down on 
an unsuspecting listener, who may 
thus be forgiven his ecstasies. 

Mr. Ricci played “Study on a 
Choral” by Stamitz, as edited by 
Kreisler; the Bach Sonata in A 
minor: the Ysaye Sonata in E 
minor, Op. 27, No. 4; the Hinde- 
mith Sonata. Op. 31, No. 2: and 
other items by Kreisler, Wieniaw- 
ski and Paganini. 

The first three of these were 
performed with great delicacy. 
great spirit and utter musical 
feeling. In such an abundance of 
riches there was nothing prefer- 
able to anything else. 
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wc? RICCI... 


“One of the 


Outstanding Violinists 
of the Daye” 




















the aberrations earlier in the con-| 
cert were due to his quaims as to| 
how, after an absence and so much | 
discredit, his new-found eminence} 
would be received. We must hear} 
My. Ricci soon again, and this time 
in more of the solid classics. so! 
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Ruggiero Ricci, Violinist, in Brilliant Form 


As He Plays Difficult Town Hall Program 


By NOEL STRAUS 


| Ruggiero Ricci gave a recital)plishment in the Bach sonata in A) 
last night at Town Hall that estab-| major, and Mr. Ricci was entitled! 
lished him as one of the outstand-|to any liberties ne took in matters} 
ing violinists of the day. His re-|of rubato here, considering the ex- 
markable series of performances atfalted stature of the performance 
this latest appearance fully bore|as a whole. But it was in the en- 
out the great promise of his sensa-|suing sonata in E minor of Ysaye 
tional debut in this city, when, at/that he came entirely into his own. 
the age of 9, he made an impres-|with the extraordinary control of 
sion that never has been forgoiten.|healthy, vital tone, technical glam- 

The youthful artist, now in his|our, sure evocation of mood. and 
twenties, had arranged a program|wide variety of subtle coloring, 
devoted entirely to unaccompanied|that made this opus and all! the 
violin works. Such an nndertakingjofferings that followed genuine 
is rarely attempted. It is a hazard-|masterpieces of violinistic artistry 
ous venture, only capable of suc-| The flawless bowing. the per- 
cess if the performer has unusual/fection of intonation, the highly- 
igifts as interpreter and can infuse|perfected command of multiple 
jhis playing with enough personality|stopping, pizzicati, and other me- 
ito hold the attention of his au-|chanical devices in the Ysaye com- 
jdience in a sure grasp. Mr. Ricci|position. with its exorbitant de- 
brought these assets to his work to|mands, were equalled again in the 
a degree that made one forget the|delicately chiseled movements of} 
absence of an accompanist and|the Hindemith sonata. Both were 
even the limitations of his chosen|as much to be admired from the 
instrument. jmechanical angle as from that of 

His admirably chosen scheduleja complete realization of their re- 
consisted of the Stamitz-Kreisler| spective styles and inner meanings.) 
“Study on a Chorale"; Bach's so-| The brooding, imaginative read- 
nata in A minor; Ysaye's sonata;ing of the “Recitativo” introduction 
in E minor, Op. 27, No. 4; Hinde- leading to the “Scherzo-Caprice” 
mith’s sonata, Op. 31, No. 2; Kreis-'of Kreisler, with its rich, warm, 
ler’s _‘Recitativo and Scherzo-Ca-|soulful tone, was a notable effort, 
price”; Wieniawski's “Staccato|matched by the masterly spiccato 
Study” and “Saltarella,” and the!plaving and the exuburance of the 
“Caprices,” Nos. 22 and 24, by!rest of the piece, while the “‘Stac- 
Paganini. cato Study” of Wieniawski was so 

In spite of the formidable diffi-|brilliantly encompassed that it} 
culties of these offerings, Mr. Riccijbrought on cries of “Bravo” and 
delivered all of them with an un-/had to be repeated. The large au-/ 
assuming ease, the technical virtu-!dience seemed spellbound by the! 
osity and interpretive insight pos-'maturity and communicativeness 
sible only to a player with the of Mr. Ricci’s art, throughout this 
most pronounced innate talent.triumphant exhibition of violin 
jsuere was much splendid accom-'playing in its highest estate 
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Soloist with Symphony Orchestra 
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that we may be sure of the em 

















of the musical repository that lies 











behind his great gifts for manipu- | 
lating the violin. | 















“After Mr. Cherkassky’s first recital hegé 


CARNEGIE HALL RECITAL 


JANUARY 17, 1947 the tickets for the second were ffelle 


out literally within one hour femme 
formed at 7:30 A. M. fosMiitaaes 
waiting 1% hours till the@feyeraiinremmen 
the box»office). He inally had to 







consent to give an@eleleiiiletclmmcehe 
cert—three recite} E@Reltemmelsl-muaeleiie 
appearance Wifi mbamelchMEroMrtel (er 


out houses.” 


HELSINGFORS— FINLAND 
OCTOBER 26, 1946 
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